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HIS interesting photograph affords a glimpse of an attractive suburban home near New Haven. The Concord grapevine 

on the barn, covering three sides, is 53 years old and is held in the highest regard by the owner, Albert O. Norton. It yields 
several hundred pounds of grapes annually. The vines seen on the house in the background are white and purple wistaria. " Fur- 
ther particulars of this attractive bit of home gardening in the outskirts of a big city, suggestmg like possibilities in a thousand 
other cases, may be noted in the article on the next page but one. 
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538 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


t i 5 " : Combination Offer | Valuable Books 
lope vou ore ETT, at | $4222 7 On Special Crops, 


Cut out this advertisement and send it to us with $5 atonc , my Regular Price 

“ ee Sea sal ae 
tration of this PECIA ECO OMY IDEAL BUGGY Ni ; SENT . I OSTPAID, ON RECEIE r OF 
which we will make to your order, also description of our 7 ( | ® THE ADVERTISED*PRICE 
Economy Storm Front and Economy ust Hood, ff \ 7 
illustrated below. Your $5 will reserve you one Asparagus 


of these Buggies, together with Storm Front S — = ] Ent peg ies Sek end 
Cc 4 ished in a whi siv le 


and we will send you a complete description and large colored iiias- 
LICE 


Hoods Until June 7, for $42.50 bg Wg 


| market It is a practical and liz atise 
bf you get our catalogue and circulars = y, Scaicns wee eecunsetioen aa tha teak, aaa “4 
if you are not satisfied that it is the buggy Lis | ail vation, manuring, cutting nching, packing, 
you want, we will return the $5 to you. = SSS SSK = a dena Gen a _ = 
f satisfactory, when you are ready for 


7) ee gous disea and = eve ment to gu 


buggy send us the balance, $37.50 and 


shipping IY ss =" 
instructions. 10 Days’ Free Trial. Oy, ‘ : ee my 
After the buggy reaches you try it ten days, and /f not KY : . ; y 5 Cabéb. At - * a “iflower an Z A. ica 


absolutely satisfied with your purchase, return {it tous - 
and we will send back every dollar of your money. Weare ashes $¢ ees 
this wonderful offer for advertising purposes. Have only 1000 “Jobs to sell # ae ees “The regular price of this buggy is $60, and By Cc. ] Allen, <A practical treatis 
regular price of Dust Hood and Storm Front, $5.25. Offer will close promptly JUNE 7th, and price advance to regular price. You various ty] riet } caul 
take no chance in sending us the = We are responsible, or the editor of this paper eae not publish the advertisement. Read fully the bre Br ard 
’ ay Wy descri tion given herewith and write at once. The Storm Front the finest thing ever invented for rough weather. , radi, AN Cx] t t f the requ 
N Dust ood protects buggy top when down, giving neat appearance to vehicle. , eee é wm. 


CAUTION e Weare manufacturers, making only Buggies and Harness. eacl 
® Do net confuse us with general mall order houses. 5 cl 


: G | D i ti BOD Y—Extra well made, popular panels, ash sills, screwed, glued and fineged, Any t t t da. 
; enera escr p on 24 inches wide, 4 inches long Can ghangg the width of body to 18, 20 or 22 inche ai 7 f ¢ le 
wide, or Corning style instead of the piano box, if wanted. “wH LS—Sarven patent, 16 epokes, ¥-inch, Sand & | are ; t a 
£ inches high with \-in. steel tires, bolted between each Thang, —— inrims, Wheels can be 4 4) and 44 inches 2 ’ changes 152 pa ( I 
high, 86 and 40 or 42 and 46 inches high, if preferred, without extra charge. linch wheels 50 cents extra, 4 made & 
LES— Long distance, dust proof A: finest quality steel, with double hickory reaches full ironed and braced, ; 4 in the Th » Alcan RPhuharh 
\ Rear king bolt fifth wheel @s—Tempered in oil, three and four plate, graded for ooat riding and , finish ree Veu Ae eee / 
\ strength. Bailey body loops are clipped on, TOP—Leather quarters and leather back stays. Leal “ without 4 ; te . : 
Heavy, leather grained, water-proof rubber roof, back curtain and side curtains. Back curtain extra tur P is — M ; . 
fined. Hvad-lining is dark green wool cloth. Three bow top regular, four bow top furnished . Mic : 
when wanted. Upholatering—In the seat and back is dark green imported, al! wool, 15-oz. A : 
broadcloth. Whipcord trimming, if preferred. Genuine No, 1 leather trimming $1 extra.ge 
PAINTING—Regular 16 coat oil and lead priming. Body plain black. Gear any color, : < : 
nicely striped. Body can bestriped, if wanted. This buggy is furnished complete with all PT «Se J . N I 
attachments, inclading storm front, as shown in this advertisement, which closes up the en- r . € 
tire front of the buggy, also with a dust hood, to prevent any dirt or dust accumulating in f ] ot mer ‘ ‘ 1 
Ba the top when down. Finest quality of hickory shafts with 86-inch shaft leathers, double TZ — ¢ ey 5x7 in , ( I’ eut 
braced. Brussels carpet in the bottom with the insides of panels carpeted, water-proof boot * c 
Eeonomy eove Front on the back of body. Quick shifting shaft couplings, leather dash, and will weigh about 816 Ibs, Economy Dust Hood. r i andscate Garden 


Many are making reservations for these buggies. Why not Youl Remember this Offer Closes JUNE 7, 1903. | ie 7 es a alee. “ali 
ECONOMY BUGGY CO., BoxA CINCINNATI, OHIO. prit un 
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Big Bargains In Farm Suppilesj| == * 


First ‘Class 5 Maherint , Merchandise and Maoht ry at Sacrifice Prices. 
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— Barhed and Smooth; Poult 19 poultry pettin asoline ine$7 
pl f Bath apy N wale the soppy amo 2 aiken pew 
Supplies kom {Wire *. ing Barbed ise plnted sad | MOE EUG) 'ec oir ate _ ‘atochutely new, most tis one of the im 
— —&. ne ted doh snd supply galvanized; shen te 2 inch..,.,...$0.48 per bale. yots pice joc Guarast plants known, makes é 
pipes complete ‘eoch $10.00. Tega GaLvaniZe0 20 WIRE suants Bea: oe cece +e 0-05 bas ee jack & Sxtures & production and ag? 
)Gau to, 13,12, tgamd14. Price $1, r 4 ormation is given t f 
on Steksta toc” Whe Nigs Bindie une Rislan $38 'SeB oss $33 Ber Bale fi rier fhe hi st 1 
meth s ft. rite : ts. 42 inch........ #.80 pet bale America, he h est i 
mplete with hes et eves cE RERR IEEE ors As Other grades at corres) inches. 160 pages. Clot Pri 
om ‘coek aeiiiememmnan sand oa Slevact ss unlimited. ; 
tie % ies is a rr r S990 
They are new Tele hones ° et een. Gas tPwater: toes plete stock of Saw. Ginseng, Its ¢ Phi ation, Haives 
ast for free BE OO 2222 025.2 F828 } We have in stock 5.000 000 feet of SS Pumps, Sugar Machioery, : 
Our full line of pi jum bing supplies. anteed to be in per-  pniack wrought iron pi ad etc. and Markei tHe 
4 fectorder before jnaving our plant. condition. com Tete wi with threads And in fect everything in thet tne, °@: By M ti 
‘@ are able to offer you en instru- couplings at foll in: cee y a G. Kains 7 9 ¢ hecin 
Steel Roofing Joutwiceanmsch claewhere. We i inch at 1 gents oer foot ullding Materia seed oF roots, sol, climate and 
Strictly ace. perfect, Se carry a full stack of supplies. a iach at S48 cant bes fone LUMBER, SASH, BTC. oc pl sem tnipen ee Be rr: clits An 
wides tert long, Th se es AR AAR RADAR UE a clase’ Building ‘Material. of pil | market and for ‘improvement, 
ing. Siding or Ceiling you can} Cold Water or Read y Mixed Paints } Farm * Kinds. Sead us ‘your bill for and the pioiits it may } ‘expected. | 1 
4 ecatner 9 Sale ic estimate. xf laches exible cloth, ri ) ° 
Roms tne 8a corned ac} Paints | from 8 Neadine ai yo at z vena vores af elem prices We bares Ie 10 CARLOA waw 0008s ~<a po sh 
wered tee of al vere teed - also for sale ho horse at each Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters j 
Water Paintsand R yM ’ 
charggs to all e228 BU. cast AWE in im grade to any on the mar sailf, Peenh tees all kinds. HARDWARE SUPPLIES ° HK iain 
gf Shion at PER SQUARE ccs Schaine Puat borgan, mer Sete rg oe. aoubie we perdare TOS pos onst of Live beuces 
faacrmuenine, § prices. You can surely 6896 money, wi ‘ a a yh ual. Fos ne dealers pr ie By E. P. Powell. <A. treat 
Seca mest unre fee + a= Qescrificing quality. semen ee lig enter anise ¥ 2 you will prove s reve! growth and management of 
rr oe “ wwe errs try and subu I ve 
"Faison 8 cs ete illustrated catalogue co: tenis h the above are on): ¢ few tam sor once , 
‘SEND FOR CATALOGUE | roM 2 Stopes esate) eestor ortmend fae) ge oe pice tons ‘conceruine hedges bow (0 plant and 
‘CHICAGO HOUSE,WREGKING, CO. ¥*" 9"3 Ano,inon stacks, sed alee slide le pe 
lus ed x7 i es. 142 pag Cloth 
Home Pork Makin 
ri > art i z I i n t) 
‘ ENE THE r REIGHT By A. W. Fvltor . complet guide for the 
There ig no ENCINES AND SEPARATO - thatis, the excess freight you will have to pay if you she } er, the it butcher and 1 irba 
record ef a The Farquhar threshing machinery ig the bo gestactad product of the pioneer manufacturers of logsely baled hay. in all that pertains to f 1 ter 
FARQUHAR BOILER Grain Separators “ Phreshing E: pee. It's the most durabie snd cheapest threshe — preserving and oring pork t-—fror 
Q - ing outfit s farmer can buy. The Chicbeate Ajax Threshing Engines, wade in vat to kit table and dir 1 Lil 
ever exploding. sizes from 4h p. Up. have seats, foot brakes, and two injectors. Provided with every approved : : = 5x7 inches. 124 pages. Clot Pri ) 
safety oP plianc Farquhar. Separators Bese kw id a " P nes tae > 
tage of capacit y. thercughness of separation, simplicity an makes “y 4Awr ‘Aortr1p 
durability. Every ners thorough}y tested. Made in qa ‘ EL!” Wig Pa bales that I oultry 4 17 ¢ hites al Vt 
styles and sizes. Send for free catalogue of Engines, k the car perfectly. 38 styles and sizes. All steel— Compiled 1 os @ Y i me 
Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. Fichtest and strongest. Illustrated catalogue mailed free. stantly in g demai for inforn 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1118 Hampsbire St., QUINCY, ILL, the ruct f inex} ity 











A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 























2nd ucture 
York, Pa. JSILO SENSE ms eaes. aes 
umes the use of the modern round silo. in t ipted 
ily They are the cheapest and best, and preserve ends of ind 1 "\ 
NB Ns the silage better than al} others. There are | de bl a 
—— — - — 6 in no angles or corners to admit the oir and Begre Ores 
. : — th a ——— = rot. e a rd 4 a | 125 page ( Ir 
CATERPILLER DESTROYER, PARI four strlee and 200 elses, Made of Cyprem, White I | 
TEENA TO HOM ESEEKERS. We also make 8 full line of Ensilage and Fodder Cut- | EL oults Vv lppliance . QQ a Han 7 tf 
“ Good farms with productive soils can Ce et eee Samet hectng tote or ce . eke 9 sige 
aa WILLIAMSON irr : Sprincs, NY be secured on the Nashville, Chatta- Se HARDER MFG. CO., Coblestiit, N. ¥. intended t ike ‘eek e manas 
nooga & St Louis Ry. in Tennessee, . oss ecg eee ae . ae 
FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia. Prices . one ar illustrat onal 2 ts 1 
AND TRUCKING LANDS. GRAZING | reasonable. Climate healthful, never pW Ol a all seer ag a Bi og as caput = 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATH very cold or very hot. All marketable J v | cubators and brooders, traps for rmin, 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, | crops grown and bring better prices | om “peste ona river “ie - , ; 
Alabama and Florida, along the | than in the North. Rainfall ample and PRIZE LIST | la —s rsa ' Ber : o i 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE well distributed. Correspondence with ; : ,= ‘ 
real estate agents fn the North invited. | Is now ready for distribution, and ean be | ORANGE E JUDD COMPANY 
RAILROAD, For pamphlets, write to H. F. Smith, had by applying to 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and | Traffic Manager, Nashville, Tenn, | S. C. SHAVER, Sec’, Albany, W. Y. Marquette Building, Chicago, lll, 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. e% 
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Making the Home Lot Attractive. 
ALBERT O. NORTON, NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CT. 





3 HEN we bought our old place in 1891 
there was not a shingle on the 








house, which was very old-fash- 
ioned. Everything about the place 
looked hopelessly “gone to seed.” 
We could see great possibilities in both house 
and surroundings, and went to work to trans- 


pose both house and land into an ideal, rural- 
istic, simple, unpretentious home, with delight- 
ful surroundings. The house, built in 1848,stands 
about 70 feet from the street. The lot is 255 
feet front by 1520 feet deep. There is a privet 
hedge in front, the full length of the frontage, 
planted six years ago. We cut it twice a year 
and well down to the ground. 

There were 30 very old apple trees on the 
place. These, we turned into objects of beauty 
by severe pruning and shaping, resulting in a 
profusion of blossoms and 


American <Agriculturist 


* FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN *« HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
For Week Ending May 16, 41903 


Manures and Fertilizers fos Potatoes. 





The general practice in the potato growing 
sections of Maine and many other localities is 
to use only commercial fertilizers for this crop. 
From 800 to 1000 pounds per acre is commonly 
applied with planters at time of planting seed. 
Most farmers keep comparatively little stock 
and are not in a position to use manures if 
they were so disposed. It is also generally 
believed that the use of stable manures in- 
duces scab. 

One leading grower of Aroostook county, Me, 
who makes an exception of the exclusive use 
of fertilizer, is E. E. Parkhurst, who owns three 
large farms and grows each year over 100 
acres potatoes for seed purposes. He uses as 
much manure as he can procure. For two 
farms near Presque Isle he draws manure from 
the village, spreads it broadcast, and plows it 
under in the fall. In addition he uses from 600 





No 20 


sugar sacks, are bought in the spring or sum- 


mer in New York or Brooklyn, For the com- 
ing season’s trade, 12,000 sacks have been pur- 
chased. 


_- 


When and How to Sow Soiling Crops. 


ILLINOIS, 





E. N. COBB, 





Recently I broke up all of the ground about 
my barns and sowed to Dwarf Essex rape. This 
land under different management has been the 
breeding grounds for noxious weeds. Now it 
produces a great amount of feed and no weeds 
can grow. Rape is relished by all farm stock 
with the exception perhaps of horses. Some 
horses will not eat it, while others like it. 
Around the poultry yards it is very valuable, 
especially for little chicks, as it is always ten- 
der. They can feed on it from early spring to 
late fall or early winter. The past winter my 
rape was green on New Year’s day, and my 

young Jersey heifers were 





a bountiful yield of fair 
fruit. We have added over 
100 fruit trees to the place, 
including cherries, plums, 
pears, peaches, apples, 
crabapples, quinces, ete, 
most of which are bearing. 
Have quite a collection of 


semi-tropical trees and 
shrubs, also a flowering 
hedge, 200 feet long, of 
shrubs 6 to 12 feet high. 
We have a “friendship 
bed’’ 125 feet long by 5 feet 
wide, containing no end of 
choice, hardy plants given 


to us by numerous friends. 
A summerhouse is always 
a thing of beauty. On it 
large Crim- 
rose bushes, 


are two very 
son Rambler 
four varieties of honey- 
suckles and one large Yel- 
low Rambler. One cannot 
imagine a more charming 
picture throughout the 
summer and way into the 








feeding on it at that date. 
With the silo furnishing 
green feed all through the 
winter, I can easily ar- 
range a succession of green 
crops for the summer. In 
case I do not require all 
of them for soiling, I can 
cure them for forage. 

My succession is as fol- 
lows: Rape, sown so that 
stock can be turned on by 
May 20, and for cutting 
and soiling, it will be large 
enough by June 1; Canada 
peas sown with oats, will 
be due to cut June 10, and 
will remain green for soil- 
ing to July 1; oats, sown 
for a field crop, can be 
used for soiling from July 
1 to 15. P 

Some of the early varie- 
ties of sweet corn will then 
be ready, and one can have 
sweet corn right up to 
frost if he so desires, Last 








autumn. [See frontispiece. ] 
We have a= strawberry 
patch 50x75 feet, an aspar- 
agus bed 30x75 feet, also a 
hedge of blackberries and 
raspberries, roses galore of 
every known variety, and 
heavily bearing grape- 
vines of Niagara, Moore’s Early, Diamond, Clin- 
ton and Isabella, besides one huge wild vine 
which we do not prune. We have a large 
kitchen garden and grow everything except cab- 
bage, turnips and potatoes, and what we can- 
not use we give to our neighbors, friends and 
the poor. 

To produce all these things means plenty of 
well-rotted manure, lots of spraying, hoeing and 
eternal vigilance. All love to dig in the dirt, 
and what we as a family of three cannot accom- 
plish is turned over to the man of all work. 
We call our place “Nature’s own gymnasium.” 
We are very healthy. happy, sleep like children 
and digest every morsel we put into our stom- 
achs. In fact, it is heaven on earth. 


a> 


Lime Increased the Yield of all crops to 
which it was applied in some Maryland tests. 





Niagara grapes have long been popular in northern states. 
and handsome, berries full medium, round, white, with amber dush on sunny side. The 
skin is thin but tough. The berries have a sweet, peculiarly agreeable aroma. The vine 
The Niagara is very largely grown in the Chautauqua 
grape district of western New York, and to some extent in northwestern Pennsylvania 
and along the shore of Lake Erie to Toledo. 


is vigorous and very productive. 


PRIZE PLATE OF NIAGARA GRAPES 


to 800 pounds fertilizer per acre. The light 
application of manure plowed in early in the 
fall is thoroughly decayed by spring and the 
potatoes are as clean and free from scab as those 
grown on commercial fertilizers exclusively. 
The potatoes are sprayed four times with bor- 
deaux mixture and paris green, and the results 
the past season were highly satisfactory. 
The tops stayed green from one to three weeks 
longer than those that were not sprayed. 

Last season Mr Parkhurst sold 250 carloads 
of seed potatoes, 70 cars of which were shipped 
to Texas. He does not raise all his own seed, 
but contracts much of it with careful, reliable 
farmers. To these he furnishes the seed in the 
spring, and in the fall, as the potatoes are dug, 
they are drawn to his storage houses and stored 
in bulk. For shipping they are packed in bar- 
rel sacks. These sacks, which are second-hand 


The bunches are large 


fall, just prior to time for 
filling his silo, a friend of 
mine was soiling his herd 
of milch cows with Ever- 
green sweet corn. He had 
about 3 feet of silage left 
in his silo, and supposing 
it spoiled, ordered his men 
to take it out and spread on land for 
manure. They found on taking off 6 or 8 inches 
of the top that the silage was bright and sound. 
As an experiment the sweet corn was dropped 
and silage fed in its place. The milk yield in- 
creased at once, showing that silage as a milk 
producer is superior to green corn. This I 
found to be true some years ago, but we do not 
all have summer silos, hence the necessity of 
soiling crops. : 

The list of crops I have named, with the ex- 
ception of rape, can be cured for hay and forage 
provided there is any left over. Rye I have 
not as yet mentioned, as I do not use it since 
taking up rape. Rape sown on oat stubble or 
in oats after the oats are well up, makes all the 
fall feed one wants. It may be sown in com 
fields just before the last plowing. Three 
pounds of seed to the acre for oats or corn is, 
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Sufficient. If on oat land after 
are removed, disk in four to six pounds. 

With a amount of work, 
may keep farm animals making good gains right 
through the summer months. By using the soil- 
ing system, a larger number of animals can be 
earried on the farm than by depending on pas- 
tures alone. With soiling crops for summer and 
fall feeding and a good for winter, the 
farmer’s stock is provided with succulent feeds 
12 months of the year, insuring a better state 
of health and vastly more profit. 


sown the oats 


reasonable anyone 


silo 


Cultivating and Marketing Melons. 


PROF HUGH N, STARNES, GEORGIA EXPER STA. 


When the plants are well up they are thinned, 
at first to three or four to the hill, and finally 
to one, or at most two, and a pinch of nitrate 
is given each hill to stimulate growth. Cultiva- 
tion is always shallow—with the five-tooth cul- 
tivator, scrape or sweep. Vines are never turned 
after they begin to run, nor is the crop plowed 
in the early forenoon. Cultivation invariably 
ceases when it becomes necessary to turn the 
vines to admit the plow, and a thin broad- 
casting of cowpeas, a peck to the acre, is made 
to prevent the winds from tumbling and rolling 
the vines. 

Large plantings for shipment are necessarily 
located directly on a line of railway. The 


melons are hauled on springs to the sidings 
and severely culled—the profit depending abso- 
lutely on the care with which this is done. 


Nothing smaller than 20 pounds now pays to 
ship—especially in midseason. Ventilated or 
open cars are always employed, and the melons 
packed therein on several 
the smaller at the bottom, the larger on top 
—not for deception, but because of the greater 
solidity and resistance of the smaller specimens 


straw tiers high— 


and the reduced proportional loss, if bruised. 
In the so-called good old days when every 
grower used to independently “wild-cat” his 


shipment and gluts were a constant occurrence, 
the market was a matter of infinite solicitude 
and vital import. Now, however, the shippers’ 
association takes care of all that, and intelli- 
gently pilots the product to the proper point. 

These pests are mainly insects. Fortunately 
but few fungi affect the watermelon. The melon 
worm, the melon and the flea beetle all 
attack.the foliage, and the adult of the striped 
cucumber beetle devours the young vines, while 
its grub bores into the roots. Yet few growers 
The most effective one, per- 
pinch of nitrate of soda at each 
the up, as already ad- 
give and 
reach of 


louse 


employ remedies. 
haps, is a 
hill, 


vised, to 


plants com«¢ 
them 
beyond 


when 
a vigorous send-off, 


them rapidly reasonable 


Three subsequent weekly sprayings of 


put 
damage. 
paris green—four ounces to 50 gallons water, or 
with the same quantity of mixture, 
will measurably contre! all but the melon louse, 


bordeaux 


which requires whale oil soap, half a pound 
to the gallon of water. 
VARIETIES FOR MARKET PURPOSES. 


While the public may be fiickle in its pref- 
erences, the shipper is obdurate in clinging to 


types that will successfully carry long distances 


and show up fresh and smiling on arrival. The 
oblong shape and striped markings of the fa- 
mous Rattlesnake type first monopolized the 


market, though Klob Gem, a rounder form with 
the same markings and a better shipper, but of 


poorer quality, subsequently partially displaced 


it, and for a long while was the predominant 
type. Public favor was afterward transferred 
to the Jones type of melon—a rounder form 


of dark green color—of which Lord Bacon, Jum- 
bo and Duke Jones were the most striking ex- 
Preference has finally gravitated back 

now appears cen- 
Girardeau’s Florida 
the others, and 


amples. 
to the elongated form. 
tered on Triumph, one of 
introductions, though al! of 


and 











SPECIAL CROPS 


many more are still largely shipped north. 
In the extreme west, particularly in Texas, 


Alabama Sweet and Kleckley’s Sweets seem the 
favorites, the latter of splendid quality. Yet 
for quality Gray Monarch, Sibley and Sé@minole 
also find a place in the list—together 
with many other varieties of local repute, but 
prominently known. Maturity, with the 
watermelon, is more a matter of accident—of 
fertilization, cultivation, and special environ- 
ment, than a varietal characteristic, that 
almost any variety may be either early, medium 
or late (within limits), according to circum- 
stances. Yet Memphis, Sugarloaf and Rattle- 
snake enjoy a general reputation for earliness, 
while Boss, Scalybark and Sweetheart are re- 
garded as late types. 

What the shipper, however, looks to and 
admires in a melon are: 1, shipping capacity; 
2, size; 3, productiveness—though this is more 
o1 less an incident of environment, like matur- 
4, quality, and it wouldn’t much disturb 
his equanimity were it fortieth! With the con- 
sumer appearance, size, usually governs in this 
as in most selections for the table, and again 
the important factor of quality is unjustly rele- 


gated far to the rear. 
sitiieiandicaadill nap - 


should 


less 


is, 


ity; 


Peppermint Interest Looking Up. 


Two features are uppermost in the peppermint 
situation; one, the general disposition to 
more extensively into this crop, owing to the 
higher prices the past two seasons, the other, 
the difficulties attending the cultivation this 
spring. Climatic conditions have been directly 
against a good start, both in Michigan, where 
the crop is largely produced, and in Wayne 
county, N Y, where peppermint growing reached 
a very low ebb up to last season, but is now 
in the ascendency. In southern Michigan, and 
to some extent in northern Indiana, 
moisture and very wet conditions of fields have 
greatly interfered with the work of setting new 
plants and cultivation. In New York liberal 
rainfall in early April gave the plants a start, 
but this has been followed by unfavorable con- 
ditions, drouth and cold up to the first week 
in May. 

While the general tendency was for a larger 
acreage in Michigan and Indiana, 
moisture greatly interfered with planting. The 
area can scarcely prove as large as expected, 
although some of the replies to American Agri- 
culturist’s inquiries point to an increase of 10% 
over last year. The acreage in Wayne county, 
N Y, will be much larger than in 1902, when it 
was the smallest in years; farmers will 
have three to five acres where they had only 


zo 


excessive 


excessive 


some 


one last year. 

In the west, continued wet weather not only 
delayed planting, but retarded growth, and on 
low lands caused some injury. Barring a little 
drowning out in low spots, the plants came 
through the winter in a fairly vigorous condi- 
tion. In New York, the heavy rains of early 
April and the cold, dry weather of the latter 
part of that month and early May proved un- 
favorable for setting and starting. 

In 1900 peppermint oil sold as low as 70 to 


90 cents per pound, and many mint growers 
plowed up their fields. With the advance in 


oil to $1.85 in 1901, growers generally increased 
their acreage the following season. The 
ent price of mint oil at New York is $5 to $3.50 


pres- 


per pound. 
A correspondent at Newark, Wayne county, 
N Y, writes: “Peppermint not favorable, owing 


to ‘low temperatures and late setting; dry 
weather makes the chance of a good stand 
very doubtful. The acreage is not as large as 


was expected, owing to the same unseasonable 
weather. I should say it will be about 50% 
more than last year.” At Wolcott the area is 
no larger than a year ago; plants were scarce. 





















Feeding and Care of Young Chicks. 


H. S. BABCOCK, RHOI 


For 24 hours after it is hatched th g 
chick needs no food. One of the last acts of 
development before the chick comes from the 


shell is the absorption of the yolk of the 


which turnishes abundant nutriment f tl 


lirst day of its independent existence. The « 
ments of success in rearing young chickens are 
proper food, pure water for drin] 
vermin and sufficient warmth. 


freedom from 


Proper food includes various articles, 1 
ly prepared. Corn, oats, wheat and barl i 
grains, some form of meat and grit fi 
gizzard. If the grains are ground it is ni 
sary to wet them with water or milk: if 1 
they are too large for the young chick t 
broken small they form the basis of dry f 
ing. Excellent success is obtained with both 
methods of feeding. So far as persona 


rience and observation extends, dough-fed 


ens seem to develop somewhat faster th 
fed ones, while, on the other hand, a larg 
percentage of dry fed chickens will 
turity. 

In wet feeding, the grain should be 
sloppy, but moistened sufficiently to he 


gether well. 


A good mixture for dough j qual 
parts of corn meal, ground oat horts a beef 
scraps. For dry feeding a mixture of 
cracked corn, broken wheat, pinhead oat 
and beef scraps in equal parts is elle I 
ing three times a day by either method a 
well, and what the chickens y eat a 
time indicates the correct quantity. For ¢ 
which should be accessible at all time 
sand, pounded glass, or any « 
of commercial frit will answ 

Pure water for drink shou be kept 
the chickens at all times. If re: ed nig 
morning, or, even better, at eac! eeding 


kept in ordinary drinking fo a 
will be sufficiently attended t F 


eed ) 

vermin can be secured by an iona 
with insect powder. For the large he 
a bit of lard of the size of a small pez 
into the down on the top of the 
cious. An opportunity to dust themse 
dry earth or ashes ill be appre 
chickens. 

And lastly, sufficient warmth. If 
bring up the broods they will affm@ 
warmth required, provided the hens have prope 
shelter from cold storms If broode: 
the action of the chickens themselve 
brooders will show whether the requisite 
of heat has been supplied. The broods he 
be warm enough to cause the chickens 
arate a little from each other, and ne t 
enough to cause them to gasp tf breat} 
they huddle together, more heat is indi 
they lie with beaks open, less heat is needed 

As the chickens increase in size co: 
can be substituted, and at six weeks « 
the chickens will eat all of the ordinary ; I 
except corn, whole. Indian corn should not } 


fed in the unbroken state to young chick 
chickens 


when the are 12 w Ss 
eat it safely. 
~— _ 
Have a Place for the Hens—It 
right to place nest boxes about the barn if one 


has hens running all over the place, but I dont 


may | 





want any hens in my barn. More eggs are 
by hens running everywhere than the profit 
gained by what they pick up.—[F. H. Vaien- 





tine, Bergen County, N J. 








Developing a High Grade Dairy Herd—I. 





One of the most interesting herds of Holstein 
cattle in New York is that belonging to H. A. 
Moyer of Onondaga county. In less than two 
years he has got together a remarkable lot of 
animals. The delegates at the last meeting of 
the state granges at Syracuse were given a 
trolley ride to Moyer Dale farms and shown 
this splendid bunch of cows. The editor of 
American Agriculturist was among this party, 
and the following interesting facts 
about the buildings, herd and management. 

The main cow barn shown in the illustration 
in this issue is 21 by 120 feet. It has one row 
of swing stanchions through the center to ac- 
commodate 30 cows; giving each animal about 


secured 


47 inches; leaving a 5-foot alley back of the 
gutter and 5-foot passageway in front of the 
cattle. The floor is all cement. There is a 
gutter 18 inches wide back of the cows. It is 


6 inches deep at one end, and 10 inches at the 
other end. This allows the liquid to flow out 
of the barn into a cistern arranged to catch it. 

The immediate fioor upon which the cows 
stand is plank laid on the cement, It has a 
drop in the front end, about 18 inches back 
from the stanchion frame. This part of the 
floor is perfectly level. The balance, on which 
the cow's rear feet rest, is 2 inches higher and 
pitched back about 1 inch. The object of mak- 
ing this drop in front is to hold the bedding 
under the cow’s front feet and knees better 
than it is usually held on a level, smooth floor. 

Mr Moyer said: “I do not like the plan of 
a cow lying on a cold cement floor, as it is not 
natural. If I sit down on a stone, even in 
fairly warm weather, very soon I feel chilly. 
Certainly the chill would be greater if I sat 
down on the stone in the winter time There- 
fore, it is not natural for a cow or any animal 
to lie on a cold cement floor in the winter, and 
certainly a wood floor is preferable.” 

“What sort of stanchions or fasteners do you 
use?’ The stanchions used are a design of 
my own make. They swing with a brace par- 
tition from the stanchion frame down to the 
floor between each cow to prevent the cows 
from stepping on one another. I do like the 
cement floor back and in front of the cows, as 
it makes a very clean, sweet floor. At the end 
of the barn I have a wing about 20 feet square, 
used for a milk and wash room. We also use 
it for aerating, bottling, separating, etc. Here 
we have ice boxes for taking care of the milk 
after it is ready for the market. 

“Are calves and bulls kept in the same barn, 
and how is it ventilated?” At the opposite end 
of the barn I have a wing, with two nice box 
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stalis, for the service bulls. I have eight box 
Stalls on the side of the barn between these 
two wings to accommodate young calves. The 
barn is well ventilated. In the summer I use 
wire screens on all of the windows to keep 
the flies out as much as possible. The interior 
is ceiled and painted white. This makes a clean, 
cheap finish. 

“What sort of an arrangement 
you for feeding and watering so 
cattle?” At each end of the barn is a 
100-ton silo, each 35 feet high and 14 
feet in diameter. They are built so the ensilage 
can be taken at either end of the barn. Our 
watering device is arranged with iron buckets, 
fastened to the stanchion frame between each 
cow. Running water is supplied in these buck- 
ets, and is governed by a float. This keeps the 
buckets constantly filled, so that fresh water 
is available at all times. My feed trough or 
floor in the bottom of the feed manger is raised 
about 3 inches higher than the floor. 

“Do you get a thorough system of ventila- 
tion with your system?” I have openings built 
ir the form of a chimney running up through 
the loft, which carries the foul air out of the 
stable. 

“How often and what do you _ feed?” 
The cows are fed three times a day. We usually 
feed corn silage night and morning; hay at 
noon; grain three times a day, using from eight 
to 12 pounds per day for each full aged cow; 
equal parts in weight of dried brewery grains, 
wheat bran and Chicago gluten meal, which 
has been a very satisfactory feed, and I think 
hard to beat. 

*Do you milk more than twice a day?” The 
cows are milked regularly twice a day. Very 
often with our best cows we are obliged to 
milk three times for the first month or two 
after they are fresh. When we test them for 
butter records, we milk sometimes three times 
and sometimes four times. We always feed at 
the same time we milk. 

“I notice that your herd is composed largely 
of Holsteins. Why did you abandon the Jer- 
seys?”’ 

About two years ago I purchased my first 
Holstein cow, Pleasant Valley Kate. Since that 
time I have been adding to the herd, until I 
now have 42 head registered Holsteins. Since 
I purchased the first Holstein cow, my love for 
Jerseys has gradually disappeared. I am quite 
sure, in my opinion, that they are not the cattle 
the public is looking after to-day, if a general 
purpose dairy cow is wanted. The Jerseys are 
not as large and rugged as the Holsteins. 

If you are obliged to sell a Jersey cow for 
beef, it is impossible to get very much for 


have 
many 





[5] 
her because she is small. The calves do not 
mature as early, and do not seem to thrive as 
well as the Holsteins. When you have a Hol- 
stein calf to sell, you can get a great deal 
more for it on account of his size being greater 
than the Jersey. I also find that a Holstein cow 
will increase in her product of milk a great 
deal greater in proportion to the increased feed 
than a Jersey will. For these reasons I have 
decided to seli all my Jerseys, and keep nothing 
but Holsteins in my herd. 

“In building up such a high-grade herd you 
must conform to a certain standard dairy type. 
What points do you place most stress upon?” 
In selecting my Holstein herd, I have paid much 
attention to the individual merit. I want good, 
nice, square udders, with well placed teats; a 
good display of milk veins, and a handsome 
cow of a good dairy type, if I can get her. After 
I find all of these qualities, then I give the 
question of breeding my attention. When pos- 
sible to find animals that were able to make 
records of 20 pounds butter or more in seven 
days, and they produce daughters that can make 
a 20-pound record or better in the same time, 
they were the kind of animals I preferred. 
When I find this type I try to buy them. In 
making many selections in my dairy, I have 
spent three or four days looking over 200 
different Holstein cows to find just one cow 
that answered my purposes in every respect. I 
have often paid a great deal more than the 
cow was worth in order to get her. 

{To Be Concluded.] 





The Best Apples—A prominent New York 
restaurant keeper recently said: “I have great 
difficulty in buying the kind of apples I want. 
Except the Long Island Newtown Pippins, 
which we have great difficulty in getting, the 
Spitzenburg, I think, is the best for baking 
and Rhode Island Greening the best for cooking 
and apple sauce. I think packing in boxes is 
a very great improvement on barrels, and while 
the cost is a little more the waste is less. For 
my table I must have quality and uniformity. 
I can afford to pay a good price, for I get 15 
cents for two baked apples and a pitcher of 
cream, and my customers pay it willingly, in 
competition with Ben Davis at 10 cents for two 
big apples. When people do make a compari- 
son I simply tell them that I pay $7 per barrel, 
and can buy Ben Davis for $3. 





Seed Grain Mixtures—In parts of Canada 
seed mixtures composed of two bushels of oats, 
one bushel of barley, one-half bushel of peas, 
seeded at the rate of three bushels per acre give, 
as a rule, better yields than smaller amounts, 








tion to the breeding of fancy horses, which business, he says, was not very profitable. 2 
and first purchased Jerseys, which, at that time, he thought were the best all-round cows for dairy purposes. 


mind, as noted in the interesting interview printed in this issue. 


here maintained. 
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On Moyerdale farms in Onondaga county, N Y, has been established an up-to-date herd of Holstein cattle. n 
Moyer, purchased this property, which faces the lake, about ten years ago and fitted it up as a model farm. At first he paid special atten- 


The present owner H. A. 


About five years ago he became interested in cattle, 


He has since changed his 


The picture above gives a fairly good idea of the splendid equipment 
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Sand Vetch and Alfalfa. 
BROF G. C. WATSON, PA EXPER STATION. 
Do you think it would pay me to try 
sand vetch and alfalfa here? How 
many years will sand vetch last? Small, 
white clover is our standard here.—[J. 
H. Clapp, Westmoreland County, Pa. 
| It will probably not be safe for the 
subscriber to attempt to raise alfalfa 
and sand vetch on an extended scale 
at first. It is probable that alfalfa 
will prove disappointing. While alfalfa 
thrives in some locations in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is not adapted to the majority 
of soils in this state. Alfalfa is a deep- 


rooted plant and thrives best in a deep, 
porous soil that is naturally thorough- 
ly underdrained, It will not endure 


severe freezing if the soil contains very 
much moisture. One should experience 
little difficulty in securing clean alfalfa 
or vetch seed of the seedsmen who 
advertise these seeds for sale. While 
it is undoubtedly best for almost every 
farmer to raise some leguminous crop, 
yet the sand vetch is likely to be dis- 
appointing, except in rather’ special 
places, where it should be used as a 
cover crop and not relied upon to a 
large extent as a forage crop. 

Vetch is usually sown with some other 
sowed crop. One bushel of oats and 


two bushels of vetch per acre have 
produced very si&ttisfactory yields of 
green forage at some of the Pennsyl- 
vania experiment stations. The sand 


vetch, sometimes called ‘“‘Russian”’ or 
“hairy” vetch, is hardy and withstands 
dry weather well. In some tests at our 
station it has produced a_ greater 
amount of dry matter than red clover. 
It is recommended as a pasture plant 
rather than as a soiling plant. The 
relative high price of the seed has done 
more perhaps than any other one thing 
to prevent its general use. It is gen- 
erally quoted by seedsmen from 8 to 12 
cents per pound in lots of a few bushels. 
ane illicaatiadse 
Twenty Years in the Cornfield— III. 


, J. W. LIGHTLY, ADAMS COUNTY, PA, 


When we come to consider the till- 
age, cultivation or working of the corn, 
we should not have our minds on weed 
destruction entirely, though of course 
we must not allow any weeds to grow. 
But there is another object in tillage 
that is fully as important as weed de- 
struction, if not more so, and that is 
saving the soil moisture. After doing 
all we can to make our soil retentive 
of large quantities of water, by under- 
drainage and filling the soil with hu- 
mus, we want to husband that water 
and run it through the corn crop in- 
stead of allowing it to evaporate from 
the surface of the soil. This is easily 
done by keeping the surface well stirred 
whenever the soii is dry enough to 
work in it. 

This is easier said on paper than done 
on the farm, as work is mighty plenty 
from the time the corn is planted until 
it has made its growth. Haying and 
harvest are on us, and seemingly a 
hundred other things, but really we 
cannot afford to allow the water to get 
away from us in our corn field. That 
is what will make us a crop. Other- 
wise we will not have one, unless an 
accidental rain comes just when we 
need it, and this’ rarely occurs. Do we 
realize the benefit of having the soil 
filled with decayed organic matter or 
humus, as that will keep the ground 
from packing, and much less work is 
required to stir the surface soil to break 
the capillary connection or put on the 
so-called earth mulch. 

With our soil in this loose and spongy 
condition, we can put on this surface 
mulch very rapidly with the weeder, 
running over ten to 15 acres in a day 
easily with one horse. It is true the 
weeder will not do all the work that is 
needed, but as a moisture conservator 
it is an indispensable implement. While 
corn is starting we should cultivate it 
once or twice thoroughly and deeply. 
This to loosen up the soil so the warmth 
and air can more readily penetrate 
where the tiny starting rootlets are to 
grow. 

I use the pivot wheel riding cultiva- 
tor, fitted withesix*very narrow shovels 
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and a pair of disks to shield the plants 
and roll a little fine soil right around 
them. The narrow shovels or points I 
put down deep so as to completely 
loosen and aerate the seed bed from 
3 to 5 inches or even more if possible. 
This only when the corn is quite small. 
When the corn reaches 5 to 6 inches straight rods at a nominal price. 
high, its roots and rootlets are nearly One of the ingenious promises, never 
or quite twice that long, and then we to be carried out, is the “insurance 
dare not cultivate so deeply, or we clause’ on the back of the order. It 
would cut off the mouths of the plant, gshbuld be noted that, while appar- 
and before it could again do its best ently there is an insurance policy 
it would have to repair that damage, against loss by lightning, sometimes 
hence as the plant gets larger I culti- for $500, sometimes for $1000, there 
vate more shallow and allow the roots jis really nothing in this contract or 
to have all the seed bed for feeding order as signed that points to any in- 
ground except the top inch and a half gsyrance policy, or shows that the guar- 
or 2 inches, which I keep stirred to pre- antee is any good. Possibly there are 
vent evaporation. some trustworthy firms in this busi- 
After the corn gets too large to use ness, but farmers should sign no order 
the riding cultivator and the weeder, or contract without fully understand- 
I use a little one-horse 14-tooth harrow ing every phase of it. Complaints of 
or cultivator to go between the rows outrageous treatment are beginning to 
as long as cultivating is needed or as reach us, and farmers are therefore at 
long as I can get through. I practice once put on their guard. Sign nothing 
level culture, but instead of using the that is at all “blind,” as the contract 
narrow chisel-like shovels or points on we copy certainly is. Don’t believe 
my cultivator, after the corn gets uP anything the agent says—the fine print 
a little, I use what are called sweeps, at top of contract specifies that the 
u very shallow shovel with wings on agent’s word is not to be accepted. 
each side 4 to 6 inches. These sweeps a 
simply lift up the soil and drop it back as 
again, kill all the weeds and do most Clipping Queens, 
excellent work. They are sure not to 
disturb any roots below the depth they 
are set. A quick-acting pivot wheel 
cultivator fitted up on each side with 
three sweeps and a disk does as nearly 


brace and elevation in establishing the 
lightning rod is to be counted as 20 
feet of rod, and 20 of them “rung in” 
upon the farmer will be 400 feet, which 
at 67 cents a foot makes the pretty 
sum of $268 for these items alone. The 
agents can well afford to put in the 





Some beekeepers practice clipping one 
wing of their queens. This is done 
by holding the queen by the thorax 
between the thumb and finger and cut- 
ting a part of one of her wings. Be 


perfect work in the corn field as Lever careful to avoid cutting the frame 
es , nae ee ‘ work of the wing. The reason for 
[Concluded from April 18, Page 454.] clipping queens is to prevent them 
— from going with the bees at swarm- 


ing time. When a swarm issues, the 
queen will be found hopping about in 
front of the hive. She can then be 
picked up and caged. A new hive is 
placed on the old stand and the queen 
is allowed to run in with the returning 
bees.—[F. G. Herman, New Jersey. 

At the opening of fruit bloom is the 


Lightning Rod Agents Bear Watching. 





A well worn proposition, to secure 
from farmers an enormous price for 
a small service, is once more being 
worked. This time it is the lightning 
rod agent, who offers a bran new “in- 
ducement” to enlist the attention of 
farmers. These shrewd operators are time when full-winged queens should 
working in southern New York and be clipped. Always select a proper 
northern Pennsylvania and New Jer- day for the operation. As the queen 
sey. Their scheme is to place in posi- is heading for the top bar when the 
tion a lightning rod at prices enor- frame is held on an angle, I catch her 
mously above the real worth. The by the wings with the thumb and 
farmer signs an innocent looking or- finger of the right hand, and then 
der, which turns out to be negotiable, pass her over to the thumb and finger 
same as a promissory note, obligating of the left hand, securing her by the 
himself to very much more than ap- two legs on her left side. When held 
pears at first sight. In some instances, in this manner she cannot squirm and 
the agent of the lightning rod concern the operator’s right hand is at liberty 
goes so far as to actually promise to to remove with a pair of scissors any 
equip the house and barn with electric portion of the wings desired. When 
lights, through some marvelous com- completed, simply hold her close to 
bination, but is shrewd enough to make the comb, suddenly relax the pressure 
this promise only verbally. Of course and she is at liberty without her body 
the electric light never materializes. ever having been touched.—[D. W. 

Printed on this page is a facsimile Heise, Ontario. 
of one of these orders. Some of the : —_> 
concerns claim to have headquarters The Celery Looper can be controlled 
in Indiana. One catch is that each by the use of paris green. 








NOTICE—Salesmen’s Authority Limited to Taking Written or Printed Orders for the Erection of Lightning Rods: 
ORDER FOR THE ERECTION OF RODS. 


wz~It is expressly understood by the signerof this order that he signe it upon his own judgment, after due deliber- 
ation by him, without any undue influence having been used, or saving on any — 
made by an agent other than written or printed on this order. It is AGREED 
that efter erection or delivery of goods this order is negotiable. 





ST Ee ee a eee eee rare Rods. 

SIR:—Erect or deliver at your earliest convenience, your....--..........+++- 
eseres ivinind Kawneer LIGHTNING RODS, on or at my.......... pinetneeNenaen dixeoaioas ; 
| eee eres | eee .....-Braces (Ornaments free)......... .--Ground Rods) 
in accordance with the Scientific Rules as printed on the back of this order, and 
I agree to settle for same in cash or note due.......... Siac ia destained ‘ 


at 67 cents per foot for the Rods; Braces and Elevations to be counted as 20 feet 
of Rod each. Said Points and is-in. Scroll Vanes $3.50, and 4}-in. Patent Glass 
Balls $7.50. The work must be done and settled according to terms of this con 





tract. In case of defaulting settlement I agree to pay the amount due at 
No charges for guarantee... .........cccccscscecsscevecscswecssseeccese pic srns a . 
PO ECT Te, a Cee Tee re eT er Te indchin ain etait aac sala 








[REVERSE SIDE OF BLANK.] 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ERECTION OF RODS. 


Patrons are especially directed to erect points at each gable and intermediate points on the ridge not exceeding 
twenty-five feet apart, in order to discharge the accumulated electricity there held by the attraction of the opposite 
force contained in the approaching cloud; at each chimney or ventilator, to offer a line of superior conduction to that 
offered by a current of air or ascending smoke; and to connect all points together with rods to the ground. 

All ground Rods to penetrate the earth to constant moisture—say from four to seven feet. 

It is especially enjoined that the conductors be erected in the most substantial and scientifi¢ manner, so as to pro. 
tect all parte of the building, with a view to ornamentation as well as protection. 

We wit! pay the full amount of damage done to said building or buildings, not to exceed $500, te owners of build- 
ings to which our rods are attached in accordance with above directions, in case these fail to protect the building 
from damage by lightning where we issue our guarantce. 








Our Special Crop Reports 


Normal Acreage of Onions Indicated 


Low onion prices the pas ou 
months, and much loss to holders, ha { 
not daunted grower of this spe 
crop. True, a considerable nu } 
will cultivate smalle is, but i ( 
main the testimony to Ame? in Agri 
culturist ig toward a big < eage, For. 
tunately for the farmers it 1S the Othe, 
fellow who was caught T) 2£ro 
very generally sold their onions in 


autumn and early wints before he 


slump in prices, which s¢ 


the dealer and speculator. Ou nit 
inquiry thus shows that while ! 
is naturally much dissatisf tion 

prices in many sections, « grows 


as a whole are devoting lil 
to this specialty. 
The Ohio 


acreage, Vs £ 


promises to agail prove he: . 
Central New York ppare 3 
a full area under rop l 
so of New England, which largely sup- 
plies the eastern markets I Wiscone 
sin and northern Illinois ost of 
1902 crop was marketed in {f ind 
early winter, ‘when pri 

best, and growers are « ged ) 
plant as extensively a previc 
years. In Indiana d i n 
planted larger areas th in 1902 
Same was true in n ectio 
Ohio. In the important « dist 
of New York, the acrea; i ene 
normal, as is also the é t! ( - 
necticut valley, where it perhay light- 
lv ing reased., 

The acreage 1 Hard munty 
promises to be large h id 
a reduction, partly o i a) 
low prices for onio1 ! - 
ter, but mostly because of } t o 
get the seed planted in 5s eason, 
In the vicinity of Alger a }: e erop 
was planted and early conditions we 
favorable. Around Kenton s of tl 
large growers were obliged ti ut down 
their acreage because of s city of 
labor Wet and cold weather delayed 
planting in Wayne county, O, but about 
the same number of acres we put in 
as last year. Seeding was : delayed 
in Wyandot, with possibility of slis 
reduction of the crop area. 

In the chief onion sections of Orans 
county, N Y, the acreags ‘ s to be 


normal or slightly larger than a year 
ago. Planting was completed in good 
season, and although weather cool, th 
crop generally started favor 1 
tically no difference in area in 
county compared with a no 
according to 
reached American 
and dry weather was unf 
gzerminations in Rensselae1 


such retur? 
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Bridge and adjacent towns light re- 
duction in crop reported. This is also 
true in parts of Onondaga uunty. TI 

acreage in Erie county, P cording 


to reports at hand, is probably up to 
the average. 


a 

Distinct Damage to Fruit Prospects. 

Orchard sections hive passed through 
exceedingly trying conditions, and tl 
full extent of the frost damage at the 
opening of May cannot be known f 
some time. First reports of injury a1 
always liable to prove exaggerated, and 
it would be far from safe at this date 
to predict a serious shortage ji tree 


fruits. Yet the testimony reachi! 
American Agriculturist fro ll sou 
including replies to special inquiries 
show unquestioned damage nearly 
along the line. In the northern por- 
tions of the commercial appl: belt, 
growth was not far enough advanced 
to show serious injury. But in the cen- 


tral states, and in the southwest, in- 
cluding important areas of Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas, prospects ar 
certainly less bright than at the clos¢ 
of April. teports indicate considera- 
ble damage to cherries, peaches 

other tree fruits. In small fruit 
heavy losses must be endured, purtic- 

[To Page 5645.] 














Combating the Melon Plant Louse. 





The time of the appearance of these 
lice upon melons varies with locality 
and season. As a rule, when the melon 
vines have two or more leaves one can 
begin to look for the pest. By a little 
careful observation the winged lice will 
be seen on the under side of the leaves. 
A few days later these will be sur- 
rounded by a colony of young wingless 
lice. The female may fly to other plants 
near by and start a new colony. After 
midsummer winged forms are found ev- 
erywhere throughout the field and as 
soon as the plants become dry they fly 
to other fields, where the plants are 
in better condition. This accounts for 
the sudden swoop upon certain patches. 

The fact that the pest has so many 
favorable food plants on which to de- 
posit its eggs for wintering, clean cul- 
tivation must be urged. Fields should 


LARGE 
Care of the Peach Orchard. 


BENJAMIN F, RASH, KENT COUNTY, 





MD. 





I choose a plot of land that has not 
been planted in peach trees for at least 
20 years. With me this is very impor- 
tant, especially so when the trees come 
into bearing. I can grow a tree on any 
ordinary loam soil, even if the greater 
part of the humus or vitality is worked 
out of the soil. But I cannot grow 
fruit annually on such trees. I find 
I can grow the fruit only when every- 
thing is favorable. For example, if the 
orchard bears this year the next it will 
bloom and be loaded with fruit, and 
when the June drop gets through there 
is none left because the previous crop 
has taken out all the vitality of the 
tree. It takes from one to two years 
for the tree to recuperate, thus only 
growing fruit ‘when everyone has a 
crop. 


I always use a clover sod, manure 





weeds, would winter enough lice to de- 
be kept clean from weeds. If the and lime, plow in November, in which 
ground for any reason should be kept I at once set my trees, This system 
covered, a grain or grass crop could be With me seems to insure a better stand 
used. Too much attention cannot be 4nd the tree will start growing earlier, 
paid to fence corners and the roadway. for it is fully settled and is ready to 
A space a few feet wide®between the Start off growing. I always have a 
sadbed and the fence, grown up with better stand in autumn planting. Out 
stroy all the melons in a 10-acre field of 2000 trees there was only a loss of 
adjoining. The lice do not make long six trees, I'set the trees 20 by 20 feet. 
flights and the more completely the On our land we could not plant closer. 
EEE EE OTR a 
THE SALOME APPLE 
The Salome originated in Illinois, where it is highly prized. It has been 
widely disseminated in Iowa. In size, medium or slightly above, surface pale 


yellow striped with bright and deep red; 


Sub-acid; quality good, productive and 


slightly 
It is 


flesh tender, juicy and firm; 
keeps until March and April. 


one of the best late varieties for northern Iowa.—[E. E. Little. 


patch is isolated from weedy ground 
or fields the better. 

An early, sunny and rather dry 
spring -is favorable to them. If it is 
cold and rather wet and blustering, the 
ehances are that they will not be so 
destructive. As soon as a colony is 
found it should be destroyed by either 
plucking the leaf and destroying it, or 
spraying with kerosene emulsion dilut- 
ed with water from 12 to 15 times. For 
this purpose a good spray pump with 
2a nozzle for under-spraying should be 
used. Care should be taken that ev- 
ery colony is thoroughly drenched with 
the material. 

Bisulphide of carbon has also been 
used as a successful remedy. It is a 
foul-smelling liquid as clear as water, 
very volatile, the fumes being heavier 
than air. It should be placed in a shal- 
low dish and allowed to remain about 
an hour. The vine must first be cov- 
ered with a tub or other tight vessel. 
Use about one dram or a teaspoonful 
of the bisulphide for every cubic foot 
or air space inclosed. By attention and 
prompt action on the part of the grow- 
er, serious injury can be averted any 
ordinary season. 





Trees for Shelter Belts—Among the 
most desirable trees for windbreaks are 
Scotch and Austrian pines. 





If I were going to plant on stony and 
hilly land, I would set them 16 by 16 
feet. Pruning the young trees I cut 
the tops off about 2 feet above ground 
in the spring. 

I do no more pruning until the fol- 
lowing spring, at which time I form 
the tree by leaving on three or four 
branches, not over four. I try not to 
have these limbs form a crotch, but 
leave them scattered as near as pos- 
sible, thus making the tree stronger 
and not as liable to split when loaded 
with fruit. I aim to leave the branches 
as near the ground above where it is 
budded as possible, after cutting off 
a foot of the top that I left on when 
I first topped them. Third pruning is 
done in March, pruning off all branches 
that have a tendency to grow inward 
for at least 12 to 18 inches from the 
crotch and cut back the top on many 
limbs that have a tendency to grow up- 
ward, ahead of others. Thus I make 
the top as level as possible. 

By the above method of pruning I 
have an orchard low to the ground, 
making it easy to spray and gather 
the fruit, the tree opening when 
bearing its fruit, thus letting in sun- 
shine and air to color and ripen it. I 
do little pruning after this, taking off 
only the dead branches and heading 
back occasionally those varieties that 


AND SMALL FRUITS 





have a tendency to grow too high. I 
cuitivaté between the trees the first two 
years with tomatoes and plow down 
the vines as soon as I am through 
picking, while they are green. This 
means a little extra expense, for just 
at this time we are very busy with 
other crops. The third year I sow in 
clover and let it remain: until the fol- 
lowing spring; just before it is in full 
bloom I plow down this growth, roll 

d harrow thoroughly, then reharrow 


at least every eight or ten days until 
about July 15. 

[I sow no more clover while the tree 
is in active bearing. When the or- 
chard is about ready tb be taken out 
[ sow clover again. [ find clover 
in an active bearing orchard fires the 
trees, or in other words causes the 
foliage to turn yellow. I use kainit, 
broadcast, yearly after the first crop 
of fruit, at the rate of 400 pounds per 
acre, with wood ashes at the base of 
the tree occasionally. I now plow, 
since there is no green soiling to turn 
under, just as soon as the ground will 
do to plow in March or early April, 
before vegetation starts and while the 
roots are dormant. I plow 3 to 4 inches 
deep and then continue to harrow and 
cultivate until July. I continue an- 


this method of culture as long 
hard achin in bearing. 


nually 


s the orc 








Picking and Marketing Strawberries. 


Ww. L. /ERSON, MONTGOMERY CO, IND. 
s 

I never pick berries when heated. 

Most of the crop is picked in the morn- 


ing, between 4 and 8 o’clock. What 
remains is gathered from 5 to 8 in the 
evening. For pickers I prefer boys. 


Every effort is made to get the fruit 
to the consumer fresh and in good 
shape. I have a crating house with 
large, hinged ventilators on every side, 


admitting abundance of air yet exclud- 


ing all sunshine. In addition I have 
a large, double-decked covered spring 
wagon which is drawn continuously 
along the ends of the rows being 
picked, thus saving exposure of the 
fruit and time of the pickers who 


deliver their berries to the clerk. No 
fruit is crated until the delivery wagon 
is ready to take it, as it keeps better 
out than in the crate. 

By 6 o'clock enough berries are gath- 
ered to load the delivery wagon which 





begins its rounds to the consumers. The 
bulk of the crop has been sold before 
the berries ripen to families who agree 
to take daily. These deliveries are 
made from 6 to 12 in the morning, from 
the picking of the morning, delivered 
with the dew yet on them. Only 
enough are picked in the morning to 
fill these orders. I never have picked 


berries on hand during the heat of the 
day. At 6 in the evening the wagon 
starts again to fill grocer’s orders in 
ny town and neighboring towns, and 
runs till far in the night. Also orders 


for canning or preserving are filled at 
night, so the women can put them up 
early in the morning before the heat 


of the day. 

I grade my berries, sometimes making 
three grades, charging 2% cents differ- 
ence between grades. By this method 


I find sales for my culls, please the 
rich and reach the poor. 
ee Ae 


Controlling Rose Scale—Blackber- 
ries or raspberries infested with this 
pest should be cut out at once, or at 
any rate, as soon as the fruit is har- 
vested. If the infestation becomes se- 
rious during the summer the plant may 
be sprayed with a weak solution of 
whale oil soap. 















depends upon its convenience and ¢ 
life. The life depends upon the 
wheel. You get every convent-¢ 
ence of the Modern Low Handy ¢ 
Wagon and double its life by using ¢ 


LECTRIG 
Metal Wheels 


For a few dollars you turn your 
old running gears or one you can 
buy for « song, into a new wagon. Straight or stag- { 
) gered oval steel spokes, The stoutest wheel you can § 
2 buy. Any helght, fit any wagon. No repairs, no rut- 
2 ting, light draft, long service. Let us send you free 

) catalog to show you how itsaves you money. « 


¢ Electric Wheel Company,, § Box 86, Quincy, Itinols. | 
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TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
og Bese. OTHERS FAIL 


aeTree, Result of 78 years’ experience 


Lar 
Fruit Boo 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Ete 


SPRAY 





Stra(ners are brush- 
Y: and liquid 74 


crtometictt 
yi 
fine ry ‘Orchard 


onarch sprayers, Never 
clog Bor b burn foliage. B d fastest 
“oil made. Free book on Salimryg nee 
FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY, 
10 1ith Street, Elmira, M. Ye 








and directs norsle. Spray from 

fine aulot tosctiastocen. An: ei can 
workit. Brass working tact 
—_ make 1¢ perfect Jone Priory and 
urable. For poultry houses, vines, 


.C. BROWN & CO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


£.C. BROWN & COMPANY, 
Rochester, N.Y. 








Thefee SPRAYER 


We were using common sprayers 
in our own orchards but found 
them defective. We invented 
THE ECLIPSE and its suc 
cess forced us into manufacturing. 
You take no chances: we’ve done the 
experimenting. Large illustrated cat- 
alog and Treatise on Spraying Fre@es 
MORRILL & MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
ARSENATE 


SWIFT’S ‘Gritap 
FOR SPRAYING 


fs the best insecticide known for ee ag bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 
scorching theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for F 
lo: ape us doing away with repeated resprayings. 

pay ees ee gt ao eating cutomclsciate 


Merrimac Chemical Cov. 18-17 Broad St., Boston, Masa. 
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FRAMED 


~— FLUINTKOTE  ROOLING 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 











TREES,PLANTS, VINES, ores pee sores on 


ARTHUR J, COLLINS, Burliagton Co., Noorestown, N.J 














> eer No waiting for the. job thresher. a eds 
a) pee cleaning. «+> ready for ay “Capacity, 300 
Pewee ee ne ene Soe 


or 8 horses. Can feed outtiag,etc. Bend 





DO YOUR OWN. THRESHING, -tex-vxrerxz crc) 
out aighbore. Clea ; . 





pumping, 
HEEBNER & SONS,No. 15 Broad 8t., Lansdale, Pa. 
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tre Dairy S. 


When the dairy alphabet fs 
written, the letter S will stand 
for three things—Simplieity, 
Satisfaction, Sharples. 

They all mean the same thing: 


Sharples. 


Tubular Dairy 


Separators, 
The simple separator—free from complicated parts— 
easy to turn and easy to clean. 
The satisfactory separators—get- 
ting more cream of better quality— 
yielding a 6% greater profit on your 
investment than any other separator. 
Our Business Dairying Book No, 100 
explains how and why, but our separ- 
ator tells its own story better than 
words can. 
You may try it and then decide 3 
whether you want it or not. 


Sharples Co.,- P. ®. Sharples, 
Chicago, Ills. West Chester,Pa, 


















PWILLINSURE HOGS , 
WHEN FEO MY REMEDY, 
WRITE FOR TERMS 

REFERENCE ANY BANK 
ORMERCANTALE AGENCY’ 














NEW HOG BOOK 
FREE! 


** Hogology,”’ my book about hogs is brim-full 
of information and advice on ail phases of the 
swine raising question and is invaluable to every 
hog raiser. The advice given is not theory but 
facts proven beyond doubt daring my 26 years’ 
ractice as a veterinary. it ny full 
llustrated, practicaland complete. Sent free if 
ou jaentice American Agriculturist when ask- 
ng for it. 


1 PAY FOR ALL HOCS 
THAT DIE 


when Haas’ Hog Remedy Js fed as a preventive, 
Write for plan. My Remedy is a medicine es- 
pecially for hogs—and as different from “stock 
oods ” as silk is from calico. A successful record 
of 26 years demonstrates its efficiency and estab- 
lishes the fact that it_is the biggest money 
maker for hogs known. Prices: 25-l). can, $12.50; 
1244 1b. can, $6.50, prepaid; packages, $2.50, $1.25 
and 50c. None genuine without ny signature 
on package or can label. 


JOS. HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind, 
























Monev Ahead. 
At the end of the first ~ yuces _Soanas 
Count ups good profit if you run an iil i. 
AMERICAN “SS 

Cream Separator. 
The one that ie sold on test. The 
ene that is sold at @ low price 
One that received Paris Exposition Meda: 


Write for catalogue. Itis free. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 1054 Bainbridge, N. Y¥. 








CORRUGATED == 
CREAM TRACTOR 
Separates the cream without 
mixing water with milk. Operates 
itself—saving your time and labor. 
Has double the cooling surface of 
any other, Cream yields more and 
better butter, commanding extra 
rices. Easily cleaned. Pays for 
tself in a shorttime. FREE Cat 
alogue. State name 9f grocer. 
ED. 8. CUSHMAN, Sole Mfr. * 
Boxi2l, Centerville, lowa. 














POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE — Lowest 
prices of fowls and eggs; 25 breeds turkeys, geese, 
ucks, chickens. Grandly illustrated; tells all, Send 

stamp for postage. S&S. MINSHALL, Delavan, Wis. 





BEE * Gend for Free Sample Copy of 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
7 i-monthly 


KEEP- st 
— Bee-Keeping. Book on Bee Culture & 





e supplies free if you mention this paper. 


The A. I. Root Co. Medina, O- 








Hatch every fertile erg. Simplest, 
most durable, cheapest first-class 
hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively as represented. We pay freight. 
Sircular free; catalogue 6c. 
Geo. Ertel Co. 


V ior oS oes) 


uine 





rand with lew 
an by any othe: 


method, by using 
Superior Cream Extractor 
(oes not mix water with milk.) 
effects a complete separation in an hour By 
by a circulation of cold water in an ou 


















Beans for Stock 

English dwarf beans are not raised 
to any extent in this country, because 
few people know anything about them 
and also because they are somewhat 
different from the garden and field va- 
rieties of bush and pole beans com- 
monly grown. if planting is delayed 
until the usual time of planting beans 








THE BROAD 


failure results. Ofter one or two fail- 
ures those who have tried them give 
them up, believing they cannot be 
grown successfully in this country, 
whereas if they had planted the seed 
at the time of putting in the peas, they 
would have got a crop. 

The Broad Windsor, 
the largest and best 


WINDSOR BEAN, 


shown here, is 
of the class. It 


; Should be planted in drills 2 feet apart 


|}as early in spring as the ground can 


be worked in order to get them in pod 
before the heat of the summer. When 
in pod break off the top of the plant 
to check the growth. A strong soil suits 
them best. The beans are eaten shelled 
and are also | rely used as stock food 
for sheep and horses, 





eee <> 
Another Dairy Record Broken. 
| OVER 500 POUNDS BUTTER FOR A TWO 
YEAR-OLD. 
The Guernsey heifer Dolly Bloom 
12770 has just completed a wonderful 





year’s record for milk and butter fat. 
This heifer is owned by F. L. Ames 
of Massachusetts, and the record was 
made under the rules and conditions of 
the Guernsey cattle club, and ‘was su- 
pervised by a representative of the 
Hatch experiment station at Amherst, 
Mass. Dolly Bloom was dropped April 
14, 1900, calved March 22, 1902, and start- 
ed her record March 26, completing it 
March 25, 1903. During this time her 
product was §841.58 pounds milk, aver- 
aging 5.13% fat and containing 453.86 
pounds butter fat, equivalent to 534 
pounds butter, 85% fat. 

The record made is the largest rec- 
ord of a year’s production of butter fat 
by a two-year-old heifer, which can be 
found recorded and at the same time 
given an official supervision by a public 
institution or organization. During the 
spring she was fed 15 pounds silage per 
day, six pounds shorts, 1% pounds each 
old process oil meal and gluten. This 
grain ration was continued during the 


LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY 


rest of the year, except that in May 


and June, one pound corn meal was | 


added. She had clover hay ad libitum. 

From May to October inclusive she 
was given good pasturage and green 
feed at the barn. From November to 
March she had 20 pounds silage, 40 
pounds roots, consisting of one pound 
carrots to every two pounds mangels, 
and clover hay ad libitum. She was 
milked twice a day and stood in a 
standing stall, and had no treatment 
that was different from the rest of the 
cows. In summer they were in pasture 
during the cool of the day, being stabled 
at noon, and let out also during hot 
nights. 

Profit in Spring Lambs. 


E. E. WRIGHT, NEW YORK. 








The first requisite in the profitable 
raising of lambs for early market is 
to secure the previous autumn thrifty, 
vigorous ewes, ‘which you know are 
good milkers. Keep them in good con- 
dition, but not too fat. Feed ground 
oats and wheat bran, haif and half, 
by measure. Begin with a compara- 
tively small amount and increase it 
until 
they will eat up readily. Take par- 
ticular pains to keep the feed troughs 
and water tubs perfectly clean. Give 
them fresh water twice a day. 
that they have good shelter when the 
weather is stormy, but do not confine 
them unless it is absolutely necessary. 
A shed open to the south is usually 
all that is necessary until lambing time 
comes, when they should be placed in 
@ warm inclosure. 

As soon as_ the lambs are large 
enough to eat, arrange a creep in an 
adjoining pen and in this put corn 
meal, ground oats and bran, equal 
parts by measure. They will soon 
learn to go in and help themselves 
and will grow very rapidly. Place salt 
where they can have free access to it. 
T have never had any trouble in pro- 
cucing lambs which will weigh from 40 
to 60 pounds, when ten or 12 weeks 
old. 

Choice Steers—If a steer is not quite 
right either as to quality or condition, 
but still possesses to a marked degree 
the characteristics most sought by 
packers, shippers and exporters, he is 
called a choice steer. To be choice, a 
steer cannot be much short of prime, 
either as to quality or condition. In 
other words, it takes outstanding qual- 
ity and condition in a bullock to grade 
as choice. As the term indicates, he is 
choice, yet falls short of the finish and 
quality characteristic of a prime bul- 
lock. A few prime or choice heifers in 
loads with steers of the same grade 
often sell with the steers at a uniform 
price.—[Prof H. W. Mumford, Tllinois. 


White Plymouth Rock Club—The 
newly elected officers of this club are: 
President, C. G. Hinds; vice-president, 











the ewes are taking about all | 


See } 








E. B. Eddy; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Fred Crangle of Simsbury, Ct; execu- 
tive committee, in addition to above, 
W. A. Greene, Frank Heck, W. R. Pol- | 
lock, D. T. Roots, J. L. Smith and D. | 
A, Johnston; advisory ‘board, Lewis 


Harrington, E. B. Omchundro, C. H. 
Hilderbrandt, M. M. Johnson, Cris C. 
Burroigh, Mrs Mattie Webster, Dr W. 
E. Bartlett, Mrs Ida Blanchard, Dr H. 
Q. Alexander, J. W. Downey, E. M. 
George, C. A. Hollis, W. E. Capen, C. 
E. Hodgkins and Everard G. Tool, Jr. 


Holstein Breeders’ Meeting—The 
18th annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America will be 
held at Yates hotel, Syracuse, N Y, 
June 3 at 10 a m. Several propositions 
will be offered, among which is one to 
reduce the registration fee on bulls and 
another regarding the appropriation of 
money for special premiums for com- 
petitive tests in milk and butter. The 
secretary of the association is Freder- 
ick L. Houghton of Putney, Vt. 





Kicking Cows can often be stopped 
by tying a small rope tightly around 
the body just in front of the udder. 








Distress 
After Eating 


Nausea between meals, belching, vom- 
iting, flatulence, fits of nervous head- 
ache, pain in the stomach, are aj] 
symptoms of dyspepsia, and the longer 
it is neglected the harder it is tg 
cure it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Radically and permanently cure it— 
strengthen and tone the stomach and 
other digestive organs for the natural 
performance of their functions. 

Accept no substitute for Hood's. 

“T had dyspepsia twenty-five years 
and took different medicines, but got no 
help until I began taking Hood’s 


Sar- 


saparilla. Have taken four bottles of 
this medicine and can now eat almost 
anything, sleep well, have no cramps 


in my stomach, no burning and no dis- 
tress.”” Mrs. WILLIAM G. BARRETT, 14 
Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 





Free to Horse and 
Cattle Owners 
Our two large booklets 
telling how to cure 

Lump Jaw in cattle, 
Spavins and all 
kinds of blemishes 
upon horses, also 
Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeny and 


Knee- Sprung, 
Inexpensive 
metho ds, 
easily em- 
ployed by 


menwho rely 

upon these 

same methods, 

and for whom 

we have saved 
hundreds of thou- 
eands of dollars. 
Books mailed free 
if you write stating 
what kind of a case 
you have to treat. 


FLEMING , BEOs., 

mists, 

231 Union Stock Varda, 
Ohicago, Lil. 


anybody, 
and that 
cannot 
fail to 
cure 











Ten Dollars a Day | 


or more may be lost by the idleness of a horse from 
sore neck, shoulders or like trouble, just when bis 
services are most needed. 


Bickmore’s Gali Cure 


fe guarantecd 
tocure the most 
stubborn case 
of Harness or 
Collar Gall, 
Scratches, 
Grease Heel, 
Speed Crack, 
ete., while you 
work the horse. 
For sale at all 
dealers whoare 


BE Sune AND WORK THEHORSE: authorized “to 


money if it does not do just as we say. Sample sent 


for 10cents. Write while you have it in mind, 
BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Oid Tewn,We. 
SS ee 
Sen ere Oe oe 
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Sheep Dips, Tanke, Worm Cures, Ear Mar Punches, Tatt 
Markers, Shearing Machines, Shears, Sheep Marking 
Lamb Feeders, Lice Paint, Poultry Supplies, Vet Remed! 
Write for Catalog AP—F. S. Burch & Co., 144 Illinois St., Chicag® 


TOBACCO LEAF | 


BY J. B. KILLEBREW AND HERBERT M3 
RICK. Its Culture ind ; 
Manufacture. A_ practical 
approved methods in 
packing and selling toba , With 
operations in every depart f 
facture. The contents of this bool 
actual experiments in field, cur 
house, factory and laborator It 
of the kind in existence, and 
standard practical and scientific 
whole subject of tobacco for many 
ly illustrated, with upwards of 
i ; upwards of 500 
Catalog free 














Marketing 





is the ily wor 

is destined to be the 
authorit 
years. 

150 original 


ages, Cloth, 12m¢ 
1 ‘ 
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of t and mar ‘ 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 



































GAME PRIZE WINNER. 


AN INDIAN 


The above illustration is from a pho- 
tograph of the first prize Indian Game 
hen at the Boston poultry show in 1902. 
She was bred and raised by Henry A. 
Kirby of Rhode Island, who breeds 
fowls largely for the love of them, and 
keeps about 400. Mr Kirby won all the 
prizes on Indian Games at the Boston 
show, except commended on cock. 


~ Distinct Damage to Fruit Prospects. 





[From Page 542.] 
ularly in strawberries, these in many 
instances coming just before the season 
for ripening and marketing. 


Later advices confirm the trials of 
fruit growers, as indicated in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist a week ago, outlin- 


ing something of the frost damage by 
reason of the low temperatures at the 
opening of May. While first reports 
were in some instances exaggerated, the 
prospect for set of fruit is certainly 
not as bright as it was on the eve of 
the cold wave. Following are further 
details of fruit outlook as sent in by 
some of our best posted correspondents, 
commercial orchardists and specialists. 
In Oswego county, N Y, the mercury 
dropped 48 degrees in one night, but 
this before trees were in bloom. A cor- 
respondent in Monroe county reported 
apricots, cherries and plums full of 
blossoms, apple orchards healthy, much 
spraying done. In Tompkins, only ear- 
ly cherries and peaches were in bloom 
at the time of the heavy frost, and ap- 
parently much damage was done, even 
trees in the bud being injured. Black 
raspberries were winterkilled, black- 
berries looking well. The mercury 
went down to 22 degrees in Wayne 
county. Peaches were largely killed; 


strawberries and cherries badly in- 
jured. Plums and pears’ blossomed 
well and were not much hurt. Al- 


though spraying less than last year in 
that part of New York, farmers are 
cultivating their orchards more than 
usual and generally giving better care. 

The season was late in Genesee coun- 
ty and the buds came through the cold 
spell in fair shape. 

Further west, in Niagara county, 
prospects were good up to the cold 
Wave, spraying general, outlook now 
somewhat uncertain. In Orleans coun- 
ty, early May prospects for apple blos- 
Some less than last year, peaches light, 
Pears and cherries full, orchards gen- 
erally thrifty. In portions of Ontario, 
Baldwins blossomed very light where 
they were full last year, and this fact 
also true in a measure of Niagara 
county. 

in the lower Hudson valley, mercury 
fell to 24 degrees May 2, causing much 
uncertainty at a time when all tree 
fruits promised well. A correspondent 
in county, N J, writes 


Burlington 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 





| For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
ertilizers, They enrich the earth, 


strawberries badly damaged, peaches 
set very light, Kieffer pears dropping 
badly. 

May 1 the minumum thermometer at 
the agricultural college, Guelph, Ont, 
registered 25 degrees above zero, writes 
C, A. Zavitz of the experiment station, 
thus showing seven degrees of frost 
during the night. At that time none of 
the fruit was in bloom in the central 
part of Ontario. Up to May 6 but few 
of the blossoms of the larger fruits had 
opened, although early strawberries 
had commenced to blossom. “T have 
examined the blossoms of apples, pears 
and cherries, and find the apples and 
pears examined to be uninjured by the 
frost, but of the early cherries exam- 
ined about 90% were killed. Apparent- 
ly about 50% of the early strawberries 
were destroyed, although not in bloom 
at the time.” 





————>——— 


A Fine Wheat Promise. 








Returns from American Agriculturist’s 
county observers, under an average 
date of about April 28, show that the 
high promise of wheat as reported on 
April 1 has been very slightly lowered. 
The present average of condition is 
93.9 against 95.9 a month ago and 78.6 
at this date last year. The decline of 
2 points during April is too slight to be 
taken as indicative of any material 
change in the situation and in the 
main only represents. slight local 
changes that are unimportant. The on- 
ly state averages that are materially 
lowered are Texas and Tennessee with 
declines of 9 and 5 points respectively. 
In Texas the decline is the result of 
drouth during a considerable portion 
of the month, but which has been par- 
tially relieved since these returns were 
made. The decline in Tennessee is at- 
tributed to excess of rainfall, cold 
weather and lack of sunshine, and is 
manifested in poor color and lack of 
thrift, 


HIGH MAY CONDITIONS OF WINTER WHEAT, 


The present condition is the highest 
ever reported for May 1 during the 11 
years of our crop reporting work, and 
is only surpassed by the famous crop 
year of 1891. Taken as a whole the 
month of April was wholly favorable, 
being marked by plenty of moisture 
and by continued cool weather. 

The presence of Hessian fly is scatter- 
ingly mentioned in almost every winter 
wheat state, but there is nowhere any 
serious evidence of damage. The plant 
is strong and vigorous, and has vitality 
enough to enable it to resist success- 
fully any ordinary insect attack. 

On April 27 and 28 a cold wave of 
very unusual severity spread over the 
whole country, carrying the line of 
freezing temperatures as far south as 
Oklahoma and Tennessee. Our report 
card was so timed as to present crop 
conditions just before this visitation, 
and to that extent the conditional fig- 
ures must be accepted with reserve. 
Since the freezing, American Agricul- 
turist has received special telegraphic 
and mail advices from enough points to 
fairly represent the wheat belt, and 
the consensus of opinion is that wheat 
suffered very little. Only a small part 
of the crop was advanced as far as the 
period of jointing, and even where that 
had occurred, the damage is believed to 
be very small. 

Telegraphic advices under date of 
May 5 show an unfavorable change in 
the California situation, the weather 
having beceme dry, and there being 
some visitation of the dreaded north 
winds. 

The accompanying statement pre- 
sents the May 1 wheat condition, both 
for this year and for 1902. 


WHEAT CONDITION MAY 1 BY STATES, 











1903 1902 1903 1902 
: i rere 97 90 Minn ....97 80 
Ly ae 96 84 Ey s4ssnace 80 
WOE iscccs 85 78 BD 050 cccae 90 
. : arr 75 po re 96 64 
Penh .....00 67 ee 95 88 
We  Bihsnccee 65 Cal --96 96 
SS rere 95 73 ss eee 92 90 
seaeneed 95 79 Wash ....85 88 
) 6 92 80 CRIS csca 97 73 
a ere 93 75 Other ....95 80 
See” acansas 91 83 
Wis 94 88 | Av’ge ....93.9 78.6 


The preliminary estimate of the acre- 
age of winter wheat, by states, is thus 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 








p-Jaw. | 


The cut on the 
right shows 
how it looks on 


ps 3} the animal. The 
tay cut on the left 
> ee shows what it 


. does to the jaw bone. 


poe me 


cures this dread disease effectually and without 
aid of the surgeon’s knife. Itis equally effective 
in treating Big Knee, Bursal Enlargemen' 
nflamed or Osked Udder, Garget and 
Kinds of Lumps, Spraius, etc. 
Relieves Rheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
62.00 per bottle delivered, or at regular dealers. 
Get our free book telling hew toe remove 
lemishes, etc. 


le um 






















b 
4 W. P. YOUNG, P. D, P., Springfield, Mass, 
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Feed Your Land 


with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


and your crop will crowd your barn, 
Sow potash and reap dollars, 

Our five books are a complete treatise on 
fertilizers, written by men who know. Write 
for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














Gwine V, Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. swine 
rooting. Makes 48 different car marks. 

Borns. Price $1.60. Send $1 for trial. If itsuits, send bal- 

ance. Pat’d May 6, 1902. Bog and Calf Holder only 760. 

FARMER BRIGHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


NO HUMBUG. ccs. 




















A LOST Cow. 


can never happen where the 
cows wear our patented 


Swiss Cow Bells 
Made from finest quality of Swiss 
Bell Metal, they are light but 
strong and lasting. Musicalin tone. 
They add to the appearance of herd 
besides making them tame and 

table. Si with each. Sold direct in sets or singly to introduca, 
Made in 8s Circularson Cow, Sheep and Bells Free, 
Bevin Bros. Mfg. Co.,East Hampton,Conn. 


Short Story in Small Space 


Before you buy ascale send for 
Osgoed’s Free Catalogue, 
High grade Scales. Prices 
ey right. Fully guaranteed, 
On the market 35 years, 
tral St., Binghamton,N. Y. 



















A REVOLUTION IN DAIRYING. 


We can prove that the Plymouth Cream Extractor has 
more points of excellence than any 
~ other. Here are afew: Milk not mix- 
ed with water. Removableinner can. 
] inner can has. center tube which is 
4, also water receptacle. Water distrib- 
uted EQUALLY around and under 
inner can; also through eenter tube, 
eatest possible cooling sur- 
© water required 5 months in 
the year. New and original faucet; 
impossible to leak orsour. You'll be 
Sorry if you buy any other beforein 
. vesticating this. Send for catalog. 


PLYMOUTH CREAM 6EP- 
TOR COMPANY, Piymouth, Ohio. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Cures all species of lame- 

ness, curbs, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, ete. 
in horses, Equally good 
for internal use in colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, etc, Satisfaction 
ranteed or money 
refunded. Used and 

endorsed by Adams Express Company. 

’ 
mae aa ge aca 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE. 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixiro—none genuine bat Tattle’s, 

Avoidali blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any 



















of animal and stable and 
all disease germs are re- 
gpoves from milk by using 


CHAMPION 
Milk Gooler-Aerator. 
Automatic wo: . Milk 


‘gd Its Core,” free. Write for it. 
Champion Miik CoolerCe. 
@ Squires St., Cortiand, N.Y. 





DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 


{ ABORTION 


Retention of Placent 
Powder Is th 
Failure to Brood, |Powder is the Best Known 


cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everywhere. Write 
for cir . Address 

H. W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


DeaTy ro meats 














SSeS Bee, Ce Be 
A westinary apedte fot wint, 
throat and stomach rd 

.00 per 











Husker and Shredder 


Save yourself the hard and wasteful work 


of huskin 
of time ; 


in the old-time way; save the loss 
e loss of many tons of good, nutritious fodder. 


SAFE —With this machine you run no risk of injur- 
ing yourself or crippling others, for the operators of a ‘‘Plano’’ 
can’t reach the Feed Rolls, and its Husking Rolls are covered. 
SWIFT—This Ten-Roll Husker is equipped to work right 
on regardless of conditions; it cannot clog; does good work 
whether corn is wet or dry; husks and shreds from 20 to over 
30 acres inaday, and at smallest cost per acre, making big profits. — 
SATISFACTORY-—Plano’s Patent Shredder Head (with 
416 steel knives) shreds every bit of every stalk into fine 
fodder ; leaves no long strips of stalks or sharp edged chunks, 
Plano’s Patent Husking Belt prevents clogging, and 
insures clean husking. Plano’s Revolving Separator 
takes out the shelled corn cleanly—cannot clog, 
In first cost this machine may seem a trifle 
high, but it does the business in a way no 
other can—it’s a money saver. 





Ask for Husker catalogue. 
PLANO DIVISION 


International Harveeter Co. 
of America 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ulered af fosk C4 ce ‘ler 
COPYRIGHT 0. 
Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRI€ E-ONE DOLLAT a year, 
bifty Cents for six nD f not j j dvance 
$1.0 3 ear, A ears subscription free for a 

p of uv Subseriptions can comu e at any 

mie the ye Specimen I free For- 
eigt i tious, except Canada, $2, or &s 4d per 
! r} bseript on 

61 each but idit are 
freque! printed ‘ to riber. 

RENEWALS—1 opr te ( me on 

I or wray how to what YY your 
sul pt is paid, Janis! at pay- 
Y ha been p te Janua l 1904, 
Feb0i to Febru 1 and so on. When pay- 
n nade the d rnswe f ‘eipt, 
Wi be mnged acco; ding! 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible bseribers 
wi ont ie to rect t journal t t mu 
lishers are notified } etter to di tinue vhen 

l rrearages must be paid If ‘ o not wish 
th ournal continued for another year atte your 
sul ption has expired, you she 1 th notify 
us t liscontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS--When ordering a 
change in the addre subscribers shoul be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to 
gclicit subscriptions. ‘Terms sent on applicati 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents ) r agate 
line 1g lines to the cl each 1 : i Dis- 
cou maps and swe Tatement f il tion, 
ete, on application and ponder invited For 
yY armers’ Exchange udvertising rates, e hat 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE- We positively guarart the 
reliability f eacl ad severy” advert this 
journal Th guarant irrevo t ! means 

t what it sa lt mea that 1 rdvert t 
= t hn our ¢ ul bs l 
that t sdvertise l t reliable and at 

eriber cal f do busine wit hir 
it fur rv s that iny subscriber ndled 
hire } ny ady t ingour colur ll 
iy him for the full “amount of hi ts 
Complaint howev n nr one 
week from date of a on 
v 2 ete nd < mor om date 
advertisement appearel, s t e Matter can 
be ted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mi We do nof, of co ‘ re Q that 
one advertiser's goods are better than another’s, 
but we do guarantee that the adv wil ir- 
nish t article he advertises on t terms stated, 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
te Ivertisers you state that ye saw their adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter ithough 
small amounts may be sent witl tthe ~ j 
regular mail Postage stamps will he accepted 
for amounts less than $1, or ent stam) preferred. 
Money orders, check and drafts should be made 


payable to Orange Judd Compat 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Home-tead Building 
NEW YORK, 
§2 Lafayette Place 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building 





NEW YORK, MAY 16, 1903 








“ The Most Nobie Employment.” 

With the advent of spring, the would- 
be funny editor of the city paper be- 
moans the hard lot of the farmer, who 
must plow, harrow, cultivate and har- 
vest and spend his life at the worst 
kind of drudgery. The city man inti- 
mates that the farmer is the hardest 
worked individual on earth. Now is 
this true? The farmer of to-day, if he 
will, may ride when he plows, ride 
when he harrows, ride when he plants, 
ride under an umbrella when he culti- 
vates, ride when he cuts his hay or 
his grain, ride when he rakes his hay, 
ride when he drives the team ‘which 
elevates his hay to stack or mow, ride 
when he cuts his corn. In other words, 
u great part of the drudgery on a farm 
has been eliminated. True, there are 
some disagreeable and heavy tasks 
which must be done by hand, but these 
are becoming less and less formidable 
each year. Then the busy season lasts 
only six or seven months. 

How about the great majority of 
people who live in the cities? <A very 


small per cent have short hours and 
comparatively easy tasks. T bulk of 
the population work in factories. shops, 
stores and on the sireets every week 


day in the year (and many on Sun- 
days) no matter what the weather. 
The air is not too pure; they are un- 
der a constant strain which breaks 
them down comparatively early in 
life; competition for a place is so great 
that steady employment cannot be as- 
sured; they never know what really 
good meats, fruits and vegetables are; 





EDITORIAL 


their homes are small and associations 
are not the best. The farmer’s boy 
should not become discontented or led 
istray by the city dweller, who does 
not know what real comfort is and who 
has no conception of affairs outside of 
his circumscribed circle. 

‘ inna 

The single tax system, applied to 
Boston, would more than double the 
taxes now levied on lands, buildings 
and improvements. At least that is 
the upshot of the latest address by 
Pres Fillebrown. We fear the 
system would have similar results if 
applied to country property. Real es- 
tate can’t escay taxation, and al- 
ready bears the major part of furnish- 
ing local revenues. To abolish all 
taxes upon what little personalty is 
now taxed, would add just so much 
more to the burden on land. And no 
system of assessment likely to be en- 
forced would take this added burden 
off the land. The contention of the 
single taxers is that by their system, 
real estate in town would be rated 
enough higher to make taxes on farms 
no more and perhaps less. We doubt 
it. However, all who wish to go into 
the subject will find it fully set forth 
in Henry George’s book, so we give 
notice right here that we have no 
space for long articles in advocacy of 
the single tax 

———— 

The good roads bill introduced by 
Congressman Brownlow is meeting 
with merited approval all over the 
United States. This was clearly shown 
in the St Louis good roads conven- 
tion. It is probably the most popular 
measure considered by congress since 
the civil war. It has been indorsed 
by the legislatures of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and New Mexico and 
from present indications every state 
legislature in session this year will 
urge congress to pass this Dill. 
We would suggest that all in- 
terested in good roads discuss this 
measure on every possible occa- 
sion and assist in securing its passage 
next winter. Without doubt it would 
prove of the greatest benefit to every 
part of the country, particularly the 
farming sections. 

inion an 

The scandal in the postoffice depart- 
ment is taking on big proportions. But 
one of the worst phases of the postal 
service is that of which we hear least. 
Government pays the railroads eight 
times as much for hauling the mails 
as the railroads get for carrying stuff 
for express companies on the same 
trains! And the weights are taken 
only once a year, when the mails are 
intentionally packed to weigh their 
utmost. The relation of the postoffice 
to the railroads is one of the worst 
things about our government. This 
“praft’ of the express companies and 
railroads must be conquered in con- 
gress before the parcels post can be 
secured. 





—- —_ 
During the past week American Agri- 
culturist has received several letters 
exposing lightning rod sharks who are 
operating in farming communities. The 
last warning, differing in detail, but 
the same in substance, is from a sub- 
scriber in Warren county, N Y, who 
says a silver-tongued individual is 
canvassing that section selling soap 
and perfume, giving a small package 
for $2.75 with the understanding that 
a prize would be delivered a week later. 
American Agriculturist has repeatedly 
wurned its readers about agents of this 
sort, but some of them are as sleek as 
greased lightning. Farmers should be 
on the lookout and protect their inter- 
ests by not patronizing such people. 
Representatives of California fruit 
growing interests are in the east in 
seurch of laborers to assist in the har- 
vest. The situation in the fruit dis- 
tricts on the coast is very serious. A 
representative of California commercial 
organizations engaged in this work of 
securing laborers attributes the cause 
of the shortage to the Chinese exclu- 
sion act. This has forced the growers 





to seek elsewhere for labor, and they 
are turning to the eastern states, al- 
ready short in this factor in carrying 
on agricultural enterprises. 
ee 

Dairymen who supply the milk of 
New York city and other places are 
getting together. The splendid work 
done by the five states association and 
the work accomplished by the new 
creamery association is producing 
splendid results. The new co-operative 
creamery association should have not 
less than 100 creameries in it and there 
is no reason why every creamery in 
the territory should not join. It is a 
question of business, and the directors 
of the various companies should get 
into Jine and help farmers in this move- 
ment. 

sai — ‘ 

In the space of three years the cot- 
ton crop of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory has more than doubled. The 
significance of this remarkable growth 
is thought worthy of special comment 
in the census office report, just made 
public, showing final figures of cotton 
production, as obtained through the re- 
turns of ginneries. Returns from the 
territory named, together with the 
breadth of cotton growing in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, open the eyes 
of the Atlantic coast states to the com- 
petition of the rich western lands. 

Snsentitghaaibiciailillaicbisiiacaaah 

The railroads are slow to admit that 
the interstate commerce commission 
had a hand in the reduction of freight 
rates early this month. Yet it is sig- 
nificant that, following close upon the 
heels of the recent decision of the com- 
mission ordering this, the transporta- 
tion companies made a positive cut on 
wheat from Chicago to New York. 
Some of these days congress will so 
empower the interstate commerce com- 
mission with needed authority that its 
just mandates regulating rates will be 
followed without any quibbling. 

—_——————_—> 

Instead of being ‘ruined,’ as Gen 
‘Wood and other Cuban advocates 
urged, all reports speak of the remark- 
able rapidity with which good times 
and prosperity have been restored to 
Cuba. It is doubtless true that the 
Cubans have recovered from the war 
more rapidly than has been the case 
with any other people in modern times. 
In many respects Cuba is as Well off 
four years after the war as the south 
is in 40 years. 








Saeticicinainaentss 
Some garden and a few field crops 
are best planted as early as possible. 
But with the great majority it is much 
better to wait until the ground is thor- 
oughly warmed up. The plants may 
start growth when planted early, but 
the cold ground gives them a check 
which can never be overcome. When 
planted late, the warm ground gives a 
quick, early growth, which more than 
makes up for the delay in seeding. This 
matter should be given careful study. 
a -_———- 

Careful buying is a certain sign of 
shrewd business ability in a farmer as 
well as in a merchant. Our readers 
who make it a point to order goods 
through our advertisers show keen 
business acumen. They know they will 
be able to obtain what they need at 
lower prices and that by mentioning 
this paper they will be _ protected 
against fraud by the guarantee pub- 
lished in the first column of this page. 

It pays to watch these little points. 
EO Se 

Comparatively speaking, only a small 
amount of the barley crop of the Unit- 
ed States is used for food of man or 
animals. The greater part of it is used 
in the manufacture of malt liquors. 
Consequently when estimating the 
available food supply of any season, 
barley need not be considered. 

itis 








Every one of our readers using a 
camera will be interested in our pho- 
tographic contest announced on Page 
554. A single photograph may bring 
you $5 in cash. Can you earn $5 eas- 
ier? Young and old stand equal chance. 


Expert Judges for Fairs. 


Methods by Which They May Be Secured, 


lt is essential in the ork of x 
cultural societies that the judces s l 
be thoroughly competent, Almost ¢ 
ly essential is it that they sh a 
strangers to the exhibitors in this 
Way they cannot be accused of be ¥ 
influenced by local prejudice Uniess 
a prize is properly award 
is done than good. An inc 
cision means that eneourius ent s 
given tothe production of an undesi 
type of animal or produce Nothing 
can well be’ more annoying th fe 
an exhibitor, who has spent t 
money preparing an exhibi 
efforts go for naught throug 
cision of a manifestly inco 
prejudiced judge. On the othe hand, 
few matters cause directors ich 
bother and annoy e as the points 
ment of judges. 

LOCAL MEN NOT A SUCCESS 

As a general rule, societies shuuld 
endeavor to appoint othe t} local 
men. No matter hoy col etent the 
may be, they are open to ft isa- 
tion of having favored frie s W he 
societies are too poor t t 1 th 
expense of securing judges fr« i dis 
tance, they should endeavor to co-op- 





erate with other fairs. In this way t 


expense can be reduced by almost halt 
A good way to insure the appointment 
of competent judge for e stock ex 
hibits, for example, to ask the va- 
rious breeders” ‘ tic to ni 
men, in the states adjoini1 th ne 
which the fair is held, wh they |} ; 
are competent to act as judges. When 
aman is recommended t wh a 
by both the Clydesdal ! Shorthor 
breeders’ associations, t would b 
pretty safe to appoint hi sa judg 
for draft horses and beef cattle So 
of these associations are willing to su} 
ply societies with score « ds free fe 
the use of judges. 

Another method is to ask the ffice 
of societies in nearby states to furnish 
the names of some of their thordughiy 
competent local me} It will be four 
these men will be more willing to at- 





tend a circuit of fairs than to judg 
at one only. 
SHOULD GIVE THEIR REASONS, 
In every case judges should be re- 
quired to explain their reasons for their 
decisions. A good plan is to have cards 


printed in large type, and placed in the 
judging ring, «announcing that the 
judges are prepared to give their rea- 
sons for their decisions. Such a notic 
leads the judge to take great } is in 


the making of his awards. The confi- 
dence of the public and of the exhib- 
itors is also gained. An occasional dif- 
ference of opinion may arise between 
the judges and an exhibitor, but if the 
judges’ decisions have been correct in 


the main, little trouble need be antici- 
pated. The resultant discussions ill 
ulways bring out valuable information. 
In these ways the judging will be of 


great educational value. Exhibitors 
who fail will learn where they made 
their mistakes. For the sume reasons 
the use of score cards by competent 
judges is highly to be commended. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that next fall societies in Maine re- 
ceiving $300 or more from the state 
must use the score carc in the judg- 
ing of horses, cattle, shee) and swine. 

In Ontario and the Canadian north- 
west, for a number of years, expert 
judges have been nominated by the 
breeders’ associations and appointed by 
the government, subject to their accept- 
The system has 
given such satisfaction, the Dominion 
government is planning to extend it to 
all the province 


ance by the societies 


WHAT READERS HAVE To SAY. 

For all premiums offered by the nha- 
tional Chester-White record association 
the judges are required to judge by ou) 
score card. Our association ; 
nish score cards to any board of fair 
managers upon request. I am in hearty 


' 














t[Thomas 
Chester- 


mpathy with your idea. 
,arpless, Secretary National 
Vhite Record Association. 
The fair’s educational side is of su- 
preme importance. The duties of judges, 
particularly in the live stock depart- 
ent, are the duties of instructors. Too 
little time is devoted to the show ring 
vork. In some instances cattle remain 
on exhibition than six hours.—[J. 
H. U., Kennebec County, Me. 
Nature study contests should be es- 
cially attractive. If the fairs have 
suitable grounds, experimental plots of 
rious crops and in cases fer- 
tilizer tests might be conducted. These 
vould be especially valuable as edu- 
tional features. I am sure that if any 
the fair associations in this state 
uld co-operate with the experiment 
station, that our board of control would 
once permit us to furnish plans for 
e same, if not all the materials for 
the carrying on of such exhibits or ex- 
periments. Your suggestion about ex- 
pert judges is what all fairs should fol- 
low.—[Fred W. Morse, Vice-Director 
nd Chemist, New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture. 


less 


some 


th 
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Co-operative Grange Stores. 


Our grange anticipates starting a co- 
operative store. Can American Agri- 
ulturist secure for us facts and de- 
tails about this movement in New 
York ?—[George W. Ackerly, Orange 
County, N Y. 
the early days of the order, 25 to 
30 years ago, the profits of the retailer, 
local storekeeper, were very large 
compared ith to-day. Because of 
the liberal margins that could be saved 
Patrons by buying at miils, factories, 
foundries, etc, and in quantities, many 
grange stores, in all parts of the coun- 
try, York state included, were estab- 
lished. These were nearly all] small 
stores with a limited capital. 
by good management, many of these 


business for many years, 
allowing a good-sized surplus to 
accumulate, by which a very considera- 
ble stock of goods were kept on hand. 
4 very few of these stores exist to-day. 
Many, because of close margins in such 


a good 


some 


staples as groceries, cloth goods, etc, 
found it unprofitable to continue and 
liquidated. Others, because of poor 


management were caused to close up. 


R. H. Smith, a well-known Patron of 
Herkimer county, writes American 
Agriculturist that grange stores doing 
a good-sized business in New York 
state at the present time are the cen- 
tral New York Pomona exchange at 
Syracuse and others at Herkimer, Lit- 
tle Falls and other places. The grang- 


ers’ exchange of Herkimer county was 
organized about 12 years ago with a 
capital stock of $4000. This was di- 
vided into 400 shares of $10 each. No 
person was allowed to take more than 
five shares and the stock was confined 
strictly to members of the grange. This 
deals only in groceries and pro- 
It has a president, vice-presi- 


store 


visions, 


dent, secretary and treasurer and six 
directors, who compose the board of 
Ininagers. A competent manager is em- 


ployed and has full charge of the store. 

\ portion of the net proceeds have 
been used each year to increase the 
stock of goods and at the same time a 
dividend of not less than 6% has been 
declared. At the annual meeting in 
January last, a dividend of 25% was 
Set aside. The sales last year amount- 


ed to more than $60,000. It does a strict- 
ly cash business, but sells goods to ev- 
erybody at a uniform pr There is 


ice, 





a large patronage outside of the grange. 
The stock is now four times its original 
cost. The grangers’ mercantile asso- 
ciation of Little Falls, organized prac- 
tically upon the same plan, is equally 
successful. They recently declared a 
dividend of 25% on last year’s business. 
Patrons wishing to know how to 
start a co-operative store should secure 
the book, How to Co-operate, by Her- 
bert Myrick, price $1, prepaid, sold by 
Orange Judd company. This book 
is a reliable treatise on all forms of co- 
operative trade ente rprises. 
Bellet ahs 


Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


There are now nine subordinate 
granges in Hunterdon county, with 
more than 800 members. On April 9 


Hickory was organized by Past State 
Master John T, Cox, assisted by W. W. 
Lambert, master of Hunterdon county 
Pomona. All the granges in the county 
have increased their membership dur- 
ing the last quarter. Sergeantsville re- 
cently took in 29 new members. The 
Pomona met with Sergeantsville April 
24, when there was a large attendance. 
Good roads were discussed. The Po- 
mona picnic will be held on the old 
fair grounds August 5-6. 


NEW YORK. 


Golden Sheaf of Hannibal celebrated 
the 14th anniversary of its organiza- 
tion April 25. This grange has had a 
remarkably prosperous career. It has 
250 members. Great interest is being 
shown by Oswego county granges in 
the organization of degree teams. The 
movement is the result of the exhibi- 
tion of team work given at the Syracuse 
session of the state grange. The new- 
ly organized Hannibal team has al- 
ready begun the work of initiation. 
State Grange Treas P. A. Welling, 
who is a member of this grange, is act- 
ing as instructor. North Hannibal is 
noted for its bright and attractive lit- 
erary and musical programs, which 
help make a prosperous grange. 

Steuben county Pomona 
at Prattsburg, the meeting being weil 
attended. Officers were installed by 
Past Master H. G. Skinner. A memo- 
rial service was held for members who 
have died during the year. There was 
an interesting program and some bright 
discussions in which many took part. 
Pomona will meet with Freeman, June 
10. Lecturer Potter is preparing a pro- 
gram in which the care and cultivation 
of cereals will occupy a prominent part. 

The interest manifested by the farmers 
of St Lawrence county during the past 
year in the grange still continues. Old 
granges like Canton and Gouverneur 
are instructing from ‘ten to 35 candidates 
at each meeting. The five new granges 
organized since last December are in 
flourishing condition. The time spent 
in degree work interferes seriously with 
discussions and other literary work, 
which is carried on by putting in an 
occasional all-day session. 


DELAWARE. 


Four granges have been reorganized 
in Delaware the past winter, with fair- 
sized charter lists. All granges have 
increased their number of members 
within the year. Centerville of New 
Castle county, which has been run- 
ning with less than a constitutional 
number of members, has been brought 
up to 23 members. 

Fruitland of Camden, Kent county, is 
the largest grange in the state, having 
123 members. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Master W. F. Hill, 
continued illness of Mrs Hill, 
up his residence at Montalto, 


owing to the 
has taken 
Pa. 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


met recently 
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DON’T WORRY 


Don’t lie awake nights worrying for fear your wife or children will get caught in 
, but be on the safe side, 


the gears of your cream separator 


BUY A U. S. SEPARATOR 


and sleep well. The lt 
all enclosed in an iron casing so that it is absolutely 
impossible for anyone to get caught and injured in them. 
Read the following item clipped from the St. Charles, 
Union of February 19, 1903: 

‘Mrs. Gustave Melcher of Oak Ridge had 
her arm caught in the gearing of a cream sepa- 
rator and torn off last Sunday morning. 
Bear was called and amputated the injured mem- 
ber below the elbow.” 


Remember 


is only one of the bog advantages derived from having 
an Improved U. 
illustrated Catalogs free for the asking. 


For Western customers we transfer our separators fron: Ch 1icago, 
La Crosse, Minneapolis, i fee. 


Minn., 


- ters to 


__. VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vi, 





































S. is the kind that has the gears 


Dr. 


with the U. S. Separator such 
accidents are impossible, which 


S. Separator. 


Sioux City and Omaha. Address a) 
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: T may interest you to read 
Capital I the feetuovatail of our old 
and Surplus patrons who have been 
$1,100,000 paid regular dividends of 5 
Assets per cent. for years. Many 
$1,600,000 are eminent clergymen and 
oe professional men. 











Write for the facts in detail. 
& per cent. per annum paid 
quarterly by check. Withdraw- 
ale at pleasure without loss of 
dividends. Under supervision of 
New York Banking Department. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 
1138 Broadway, New York. 





The New... | 
Onion Culture 


Rewritten, Greatly Enlarged and 
Brought Up to Date 
By T. GREINER. 
nide and new method of ¢ in 
onions of the largest size and 754. on less lane 
than can be raised by the old plan. Thousands 
of farmers and gardeners, and many experiment 
stations have given it practical trials which 
have proved a success. Liberally iliustrated. 
5x7 inches, About 150 pages. Cloth. 


Price 50 Cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, - - New York, N. ¥ 
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ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


THEY ARE USING DEERING HARVESTERS 


In the SOUTH Deering Binders are already cutting 
in the EAST, WEST, and NORTH Deering 


Mowers and Hay Rakes have been making hay for 


grain; 
some time past in thousands of fields. 
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DEERING MACHINES 


Call at the nearest agency and see the IDEAL LINE. 





Fifteen thousand agents are showing Deering 
BINDERS, HEADERS, HEADER-BANDERS, MOWERS, REAPERS, 
CORN BINDERS, CORN SHOCKERS, HUSKERS and SHREDDERS, 
KNIFE GRINDERS, BINDER TWINE, and = 
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A Fine Wheat Promise 


[From Page 545.] 
presented, the acreage harvested in 1902 
being given for purpose of comparison: 
ACKEAGE OF WINTER WHEAT BY STATES, 





1903 1902 

iNew York.........- 539,000 539,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,616,000 1,600,000 
SAE. «6 noavetscenae Geen 1,125,000 
PERAMGES ceiccccese 345,000 375,000 
TENNessee ...cccces 1,092,000 1,040,000 
West Virginia ..... 445,000 450,000 
TEOMCUCEY c6 ciccccss 1,212,000 1,200,000 
SOD ccccccceeiaacade Bee 2,490,000 
Michigan .......... 1,027,000 1,017,000 
TNAIANA cccccccccces 3,660,008 2,650,000 
BIO is 0500s0dices ete 1,772,000 
Wisconsin i 120,000 125,000 
Minnesota ......6-. 105,000 95,000 
MT acta sbvenceneee 77,000 83,000 
Missouri . 2,928,000 3,050,000 
PERMEOS. co sccdcccccse GO60,000 4,034,090 
DUORTRSER. 26.0600 0000 2,168,000 1,885,000 
California ever re 2,597,000 
SL: ds ce aeewesans 300,000 323,000 
Washington ........ 382,000 424,000 
rere 1,720,000 1,470,000 
OURS co cccs coceccces GpOta, 000 3,636,000 

BORME ccccedssencse 34.372,000 31,980,000 


PROBABLE SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE, 

Spring wheat seeding was practically 
completed the first week in May. The 
crop went into the ground under about 
normal conditions, was seeded at about 
the usual date, and there is nothing es- 
pecially noticeable in the present situ- 
ation. It is too early to determine defin- 
itely the question of acreage, but in an- 
swer to a query as to probable acreage, 
local observers furnish data from which 
a reasonable deduction is a breadth 
very slightly changed from that of last 
year, or a little above 20,000,000 acres. 





Grass Crop Has Developed Slowly. 


Early spring this year brought 
every condition favorable to the devel- 
opment of good grass crops, but the 
past four weeks, up to May 10, proved 
disappointing, except in the west. The 
winter was only moderately severe and 
there was good snow protection dur- 
ing the coldest weather throughout the 
central states; winterkilling, either 
of old meadows or of newly seeded 
areas, ‘was conspicuous by its absence. 
With all this favorable combination 
of conditions March brought warm 
weather and the spring growth of 
grass began at a date earlier than 
usual. At the end of March grass crops 
throughout the great central valleys 
were from two weeks to a month ahead 
of the calendar. . The month of April, 
however, proved less favorable, low 
temperatures, too much rainfall and 
lack of sunshine retarding growth to 
some extent. Yet the present situation 
points to abundant grass crops, both 
for hay and pasturage, in the territory 
west of Ohio or Indiana. 

General complaint reaches American 
Agriculturist of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the eastern and New England 
states. The grass crop is backward, 
but a few days of seasonable moisture 
and warmth would do much to remedy 
this. Grass has grown slowly in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England, 
in many cases short and thin. Young 
clover shows damage in Ohio by reason 
of frost. 








a - 


NEW YORK. 


Bulldozing the Farmers. 





A Buffalo paper demands that farm- 
ers vote in favor of the $101,000,000 
grab for the Erie canal for these rea- 
sons: (1) Certain cities want it. (2) 
The cities pay most of the taxes. (3) 
The cities will soon possess a majority 
of all the votes in the state, and when 
they do, they will make it hot for the 
farmer! 

American Agriculturist replies: (1) 
Not until the votes are counted next 
November can it be determined wheth- 
er a majority of city people want to 
tax themselves still more heavily to 
pay for the big ditch. (2) Figures 
differ on this point. (3) We reckon 
the farmers of York state can take 
care of themselves, if the cities ever 
try to discriminate against them. 
Farmer members of almost any legisla- 
ture, by standing together, between 
the two political parties, could control 
all legislation. 

But to raise the me of city-against- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


country is quite out of place, and 
shows the straits to which our Buffalo 
contemporary is already reduced. The 
grange, and almost every other agricul- 
tural organization in New York, is on 
record as opposed to the canal grab, 
while indications multiply that city peo- 
ple will also vote against it by a large 
majority. It is not a party or politi- 
cal question. 





Excellent Sugar Prospects—The Em- 
pire beet sugar company reports to 
American Agriculturist that from pres- 
ent appearances about 5000 acres of 
beets will be contracted for the factory 
at Lyons by the end of this month. 
This is a greater area than contracted 
during any season since the factory was 
built. Farmers will be paid $5 per ton 
for beets, irrespective of what they 
test. The crop last year averaged about 
13.8% sugar and the management be- 
lieves that from past experiences the 
average the coming season will be 
somewhere near that. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, May 
1i—Cattle are turned out days and 
kept in nights mostly here. Many cows 
dying around here this spring. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, May 11— 
Winter grain and grass not looking well 
on account of lack of moisture. Many 
apples are being sold at $1 p bbl. Seed 
potatoes and seed corn scarce. Con- 
siderable pressed hay for sale, the best 
bringing $14. Horses and cows are high 
and few for sale. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, May 93— 
Small fruits probably badly injured by 
frosts. Some have sown oats, others 
are plowing. The skimming station is 
running in good order and will receive 
a large amount of milk ‘when all get 
there who expect to come. Hay holds 
out well and all seem to have enough. 
Corn is selling at the mill for 75c p bu, 
oats 45c. Ground feed less than in 
winter. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, May 9—Farm- 
ers are sowing oats. Cows not doing 
well. Creamery not opened yet. Calves 
reported small and poor. Veal 6c p 
lb. Trees were not advanced enough 
for fruit to be injured by recent frosts. 


Maryland, Otsego Co, May 11—Not as 
much grass now as there was in March, 
The outlook for early pasture is very 
poor at present. Nearly 4000 lbs of milk 
is received daily at the Elk Creek co- 
operative cheese factory. 


Pomfret, Chautauqua Co, May 9— 
Spring grains all sown and farmers pre- 
paring land for corn and potatoes. Cold 
nights of April 30 and May 1 injured 
peaches, plums and early cherries very 
much. There is a general complaint 
among grape growers that many fruit 
buds are dead. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, May ii—Farm- 
ers are getting along finely with spring 
work, Some have turned stock into 
pastures. Wheat and grass not looking 
as well as a month ago, on account of 
cold weather and heavy frosts. Some 
are fearful that the hard frost of May 
1 has injured plums. Some farmers are 
to raise sugar beets instead of cabbage 
the coming season, 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co, May 9— 
Farmers here very busy with spring 
work. Some have grain all sown. The 
weather has been exceptionally fine for 
all kinds of work. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co, May ll— 
Acreage of oats sown is larger than 
for many years. Farmers are all com- 
plaining of cows not giving as much 
milk as other years; due to so much 
wet weather last year in growing and 
harvesting the hay crop and corn. 


Perry, Wyoming Co, May 9—Roads 
are scraped. Horses $50 to $175, cows 
$35 to $50. Hired help scarce and high. 
Most farmers are doing work alone this 
spring. Wheat is looking well. Grass 
looks well for a promising crop of hay. 
Farmers are anticipating a good season. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Riverhead, Suffolk Co, May 11— 
Farmers making great preparations for 
planting corn. Some have already 
planted, others have sowed cauliflower 
seed. Potatoes are coming up slowly. 
Apple trees are handsomely decorated 
with blossoms and farmers are looking 
forward to great results. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Cranberry Bogs in this section of 
Atlantic Co were still under water May 
8 The severe lesson of last season has 
not been forgotten. From present in- 
dications the water will be generally 
drawn from the bogs about May 20. It 
will be possible about the last of May 
to give a fair opinion of the fruit set- 
ting.—[A. J. Reden. 


Burlington, Burlington Co, May 9— 
The recent cold snap killed about a 
third of the strawberries in bud as well 
as blossom. Raspberries will be a full 
crop and they are looking well. Peaches 
set very light on trees. The frosts did 
much damage to cherries. Kieffer pears 
are dropping badly, but Bartletts are 
setting for a full crop. Apple trees are 
filled with blossoms and although this 
is not always a sign of a good crop, the 
weather has been fine for the trees to 
mix pollen. Where orchards have been 
sprayed and fertilized for years there is 
never any failure. 


MARYLAND. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, May 9— 
Ground too dry and hard to do much 
work in the soil. Corn planting away 
behind. Apples welll set. Peaches that 
were left from freeze all falling, leav- 
ing trees entirely bare of fruit. Wheat 
looks well. 

Pocomoke City, Somerset Co, May 11 
—Corn planting nearly finished on high 
land, low land planting backward on ac- 
count of so much rain. Early planted 
potatoes came up fairly well on high 
ground, but rotted badly on low ground. 
Some sweets set out. The early crop of 
strawberries is vefy short. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sugargrove, Warren Co, May 1li— 
Orchards, as a rule, appear in good 
condition. Trees are healthy and have 
wintered well. Blossoms below average 
as to number, winter varieties being 
much below normal. 

Lakeside, Susquehanna Co, May 11— 
Now is the time when farmers are in 
a hurry. Some are trying to see who 
can get oats in first. Apple and maple 
trees are nearly all leaved out. Grass 
is not growing very well, owing to lack 
of rain. Winter wheat is looking well. 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, May 9—Oats 
seeding well along. Early sown now 
up. No corn planted yet, but ground 
being prepared for it. All fruit seri- 
ously damaged by freezing in April. 
Early fruit all killed. Strawberries 
more or less damaged. Grass doing 
poorly on account of so much _ cold. 
Meadows do not promise a very good 
crop. Some early potatoes planted. 
About the usual acreage being planted 
to field crops this year. Farm help 
scarce this spring. 

Barto, Berks Co, May 11—A severe 
drouth is ruining the hay crop. Early 
sown oats are turning yellow, while 
late sown are not coming up at all. A 
large acreage planted with potatoes. 
Well mulched strawberry patches will 
produce an average crop. A move is 
afoot to build a large canning factory 
at Boyertown. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, May 9—Farm- 
ers are very busy putting in spring 
crops. Fall sown grain is looking fine. 
Spring grain hasn’t put in an appear- 
ance yet, as it is too cold and dry for it 
to sprout and come up. Grass is short; 
pastures slow about starting. Potatoes 
bring 60c p bu at the stores. Cheese 
factories are in running order. Cows 
high, bringing $30 to $50 each. 


DELAWARE. 














Delaware Farmers and Their Crops 


—An editorial representative of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist was in Del last week 
studying fruit conditions, paying par- 
ticular attention to methods in use for 
spraying large orchards. Some of the 
principal orchards in Kent Co where 
up-to-date spraying methods are prac- 
ticed were visited by Prof W. G. John- 
son. Photographs were taken of the 
various types of apparatus at work in 
orchards. These included spraying 
pumps of the barrel type, hand power 
and gasoline motors varying from 1% to 
2% horse power. Descriptions of this 
apparatus, with pictures, will be pub- 
lished in these columns later. From 
present indications, Delaware will have 


a splendid crop of apples. In all or- 
chards visited there was a heavy set 
and the fruit is in splendid condition, 
Spraying has been somewhat delayed 
on account of the wet weather early in 
the season, and in most instances the 
first spraying, which is usually prac- 
ticed just before the buds open, was not 
made. Growers are now spraying for 
the first time and thoroughly coating 
their trees with bordeaux, in which 
they are using paris green or arsenate 
of lead. The latter is growing in fa- 
vor and most growers find it satisfac- 
tory and more economical than paris 
green or arsenic, Orchards on the whole 
are in splendid condition and have been 
thoroughly cultivated. With favorable 
conditions fruit will be of first quality. 
Practically all varieties of apples are 
well set. Further details of Del fruit 
conditions will be published next week, 


Grange Fire Insurance at Low Cost. 





Fire insurance is one of the most 
successful lines of co-operative business 
effort yet solved by farmers. Below are 
reports of some successful New York 
companies. 

The Herkimer Patrons fire relief as- 
sociation is in a most flourishing con- 
dition. Last year 289 policies were 
written, there now being in force 1100. 
Value of property insured last year, 
$775,000, insurance in force January 1, 
1903, $2,500,000. Receipts last year were 
$2000, of which $1425 were paid for fire 
losses, salaries and commissions $650, 
rebate on canceled policies $63 and all 
other expenses $225. 

The Patrons fire relief association of 
Jefferson and Lewis counties were 
carrying, January 1, 1903, $10,250,000 in- 
surance. Receipts last year were $16,- 
500, while $16,000 was paid for losses 
by fire and lightning. The cost of 
insurance last year was $1.81 per $1000. 
This was a saving of over $32,000 to 
Patrons compared with rates in stock 
companies. 

The Cattaraugus county Patrons mu- 
tual fire insurance association has had 
remarkable success since its organiza- 
tion, nearly six years ago. Starting 
with about $100,000 of insurance, it now 
has over $1,000,000 insurance in force, 
and has made only three assessments 
during this period of a total of 55 cents 
on $100 insurance. The great secret of 
the success of this association has been 
due largely to the painstaking and 
careful examination of its risks by the 
directors, and tHe order of the execu- 
tive committee examining all the risks 
carefully at least once in two years. 
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Increased Acreage in Florida. 
A. L. WILSON, GADSDEN COUNTY, FLA. 


The acreage sown of Sumatra or 
shade grown tobacco in Florida this 
year will be increased by about 10%. 
The Cuba outside grown or filler goods 
about 50%. Of the shade grown, about 
25% will be grown under cloth and 75% 
under slats. Excepting the large plant- 
ers, who do their own packing and re- 
tailing, there is practically no tobacco 
in the hands of the planters. Prospects 
for the crop of 1903 are very fine. A 
small part of the crop has already been 
set. The season has been favorable for 
setting. A large proportion of the out- 
side or filler goods have already been 
contracted or sold for future delivery. 


Use Care in Transplanting. 


The work of transplanting tobacco 
requires the utmost care. Carelessness 
and neglect are certain to tell serious- 
ly on the results of the crop. To avoid 
tramping down the bed, while pulling 
plants, it is well to have a low bench, 
a trifle longer than the bed is wide, 
to stand upon. This will keep one off 
the bed while pulling and weeding. 

Before drawing plants, wet the bed 
thoroughly unless there has just been 
a heavy rain. To take them out, use 
a two-tined dinner fork or a pointed 
stick. Run this down by the plants 
and loosen them by gently prying un- 
der them. The plants should be taken 
out one at a time to avoid injury to 
the roots. Only the largest ones should 
be taken out at first, leaving the 
smaller ones for future planting. Al- 
ways draw the plant by the leaves 
above the bud, never on the stem or on 
the heart or bud. Don’t pull the plants 
one day and set them the next, as they 
will grow crooked and never do well. 
After setting water the plants unless 
the field is too large. Watering should 
be done late in the day or early in the 
morning. These timely hints (and there 
are many more), are taken from the 
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and: book o} tobacco, Tobacco 
teaf, by Myrick and Killebrew, which 
be obtained of Orange Judd Com- 


-_— 


Reduced Acreage in New York. 





w YorK—The tobacco acreage in 
ne county this year will be consid- 
bly reduced. Growers who have 
1 tobacco for years are going out 
he business on account of the high 
| e of labor and the low price of 
rT ceo. Plant beds are occupying the 
ntion of the growers. Transplant- 
will not become general for some 
ks. 
Vvrof Milton Whitney, chief of the 
eau of soils at Washington, has re- 
d the report of G. T. McNess, the 
obaceo expert, who recently investi- 
ted the tobacco soil in Onondaga 
nty, N Y. Mr McNess recommends 
i ore complete investigation, and 
stat he can give the growers some 
1 iable pointers a the enrich- 
nt and preparation of the soil for 
co&growing. 
<P 


Tobacco Plants Growing Nicely. 





obacco plants in Pennsylvania, 
Muryland and New York are making 
satisfactory growth. Cold weather in 


late April and early May retarded 
growth in Pennsylvania, but since the 
ent of warm weather the appear- 
of the plants has considerably im- 


proved. 

I Maryland, tobacco plants’ look 
healthy in all parts of the tobacco pro- 
jucing section Some are so far ad- 
vanced the cotton coverings have been 

oved from the beds. In a few sec- 


tions, damage has been caused by fly, 
it no great injury is reported. 

Transplanting in New York will not 

in until late May or early June, 

Plants in beds are reported to be look- 

ell, although the cool weather of 

did not give them a very good 


Stall 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, May 11. 

At New York, last week, with a 
lack trade in dressed beef, steers and 
cows declined 10@15c on Wednesday, 
witl steadier feeling on Friday. 
h cows on light receipts ruled firm. 
eme range was $25@62.50 ea. Prime 
choice veals held steady to the 





close of the week; other grades eased 
off fully 25e. Monday of this week 
there were 33 cars of cattle on sale. 
S and bulls were full steady; me- 
dium and light steers finished a shade 
higher: cows on light receipts improved 
10 to be. With 5450 calves offered, 


trade was brisk nd prices steady to 
strong. Good to prime, 1200 to 1375-Ib 
steers rossed the scales at 5.15@5.45 p 


100 Ibs, ordinary to fair, 975 to 1175-Ib 
steers, at 4.6214@5.10, bulls at 3.35@4.40, 
cows at 2.25@4.15 

Sheep and aml showed more 
strength toward the latter part of last 
week pring lambs sold readily at ful- 
ly tained prices. Best Md and Va 
lambs brought $5 ea. With only 15! 

rs of sheep and lambs offered on 
Monday of this week, prices were firm 


l0e higher on sheep: lambs advanced 
5 Wooled stock is nearly done 


this season a otations discon- 
nued. Clipped sl Nd at $3.50@5.50 
Ph 100 lbs, and a dec of O do for ex- 
} t at 5.80, clipped lambs at 6.60@7.75, 
Md and Va lambs at 4.90@5.10 en, in- 
-lambs at 3.50 « 
Hogs declined 10@1U5« last week. 
650 head on le Monday of this 
k. State hogs showed weakness, 
ling at $7@7.10 p 100 lbs. Best O hogs 
offered the past week brought 7.10, com- 


mon western 6.5 

A great many buyers from points as 
far distant as Me and western N Y¥ 
and Pa tend the New York city horse 
auctions. While good prices are gener- 
ally realized for serviceable working 
und driving horses. vet there are bar- 
kuins to be had also at these sales. The 
\rriage horse market last week was 
ively and prices for single horses 
ranged from $35001000, and pairs 800@ 


rao 


At Buffalo, buyers rather neglected 
heavy cattle and prices declined 10c 
early this week. The best butcher 
Rrades were steady; common. dull. 
Other cattle were fairly active at prices 
quoted. Choice to prime 1200 to 1400-Ib 
steers changed hands at $5.10@5.35 p 100 
pe medium to fair 1300 to 1400- ib steers 

50@4.65, coarse fat steers 4.15@4.30, fat 

ary fed steers 900 to 1100 Ibs 4.40@4.95, 
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FARM AND MARKET 


good to prime heifers 4@4.85, fat cows quite cl. There is a good deal of | 
3.2°% 4.25, prime feeding steers 4.35@4.50. complaint on account of lack of rain. 
Choice to prime veals 6.50@7, light to cows get but little feed in the pastures | 


good 4.75@6.25. Sheep buyers took hold as yet. 


actively, and prices advanced 15@20c Sales are as follows: Large colored, 
on best lambs. Choice to prime lambs 1032 bxs at llc p Ib, large white, 950 
went largely at 7.50@7.70, fair to good at lic, small white, 135 at 11l%4c, small 
7.25@7.60, yearlings 5.50@6, sheep 5@ colored, 659 at 11%c, small skims, 260 
5.60. At the close of the week there at 10c, consigned 455 bxs, total 3491 bxs, 


was a good demand on the part of against 3115 last year. 


local and eastern buyers. Monday of Sales on curb were 300 bxs large at 
this week the tone of the market was 11%c, and 200 small at 11%@11%¢c; but- 


easier. Yorkers and mixed lots crossed ter, 19 pkgs cmy at 22c. 





the seal Ss at 6.85@6.90, heavy 6.85@7. At Ogdensburg, shippers all sold here 
At Pittsburg, arrivals of cattle Mon- Saturday at 11%c, twins 11%c 

day of this week were 140 cars, against The Milk Market. 

125 cars last week. The demand was ; 

not of an active nature and prices ruled At New York, the exchange price 

easier. Veal calves were in fair re- continued at 2%c p qt. Supplies were 

quest at prices quoted below. large and with a slight surplus the 

Extra 200-1300 Ibe 8 154 35 Poor to good bulls #350@440 market displayed an easier tone. 





Good, O lbs 5150525 Poorto good cows 2500410 . 
Fair. 400-1100 lbs 
Common, 700-900 lbs 8 
Rough, half fat, K 
Fat oxen, 3 ound 0 Cows & springers, 25 09@55 00 


The market was easier on hogs and 






Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 00@°4 80 


plus sold at $1.35 p 40-qt can. 





> \ vy @ Tere ace f. 7o° 
during the week prices dropped 15@20: ended May 9, were as seamaiatenate 
A further decline occurred early this Milk 
week, prime heavies selling at $6.85@ Erie ..... ioe aeende we aa 
6.90 p 100 lbs, medium weight 6.80@6.85, Susquehann Eee eer eh 
Yorkers 6.80@6.85. Receipts of sheep West Shore ..........+. 14,094 
Monday were 40 double decks, the same LACRAWGBDE. 6206 iisscce 35,682 


as the first day last week. The mar- N Y C (long haul).... 35,347 
ket continued firm and higher on prime N Y © (Harlem) ...... 11,842 
wethers. Prime wethers changed hands Ontario .... eee eee 35,850 
at 5@5.20, good mixed 4.50@4.90, choice Lehigh Valley a - 16,923 
to extra lambs 6.80@7.20, fair to goog Home1 henna =}] ‘line. . 6,345 


5.50@6.50. Mew TIAVGR: scsccceccse Qeaus 
Other sources ......... 5,448 


Vest of the Hudson the platform sur- 


The receipts of milk and cream, in 
40-quart cans, in the city, for the week 
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549 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND NEYER SUSPECT IT. 











Cream 
2,137 
530 

) 771 














112 A little over 
— | pains in my kidneys and bladder, 
139 | to_give me trouble for over two months and I 
suffered untold misery. I became weak, 





co) ere < 


Country Produce Markets. 
Daily average ....... 31,115 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, fresh eggs Last week ... 215.090 
16@16tec p doz, fowls 14c p Ib! w, broil- 
ers 28@32c. Potatoes 55@60c p bu, yel- 
low onions 35@40c, horse-radish $4.75@ 
5.50 p 100 Ibs, green onions 12@15c p Known as the people’s pure 
doz bchs, apples 3.50@4.50 p bbl. No 2 pany of New York city was 


red wheat 79l%c p bu, corn 491%46@52c, ated recently at Albany with 
oats 35@38lec, bran 15.50@16.50 p ton. large Ng are J. C. Kelley, Pym eZ ft e 

’ . waeek se in coc _ promoter of this concern, is reported to faa z Von 

At Rochester, vegetables in good de have said recently that many farmers Ad, C2. LEeFCEIE~ 
have signed a five years’ contract with 
his company to supply enough milk The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
to serve the demands made by the con- 
sumers of the concern in New York |} ney, liver and bladder remedy, 
city, that the company has_ been | realized. 
organiza- 
tion and will draw largely its suppl ing cases. 

At Watertown, onions 50@60c p bu, from the five states vives fies oy Ss 
potatoes 65@70c, apples 50@75ic, pieplant says that immense clarifying and pas- | dorsed by people of prominence every- 


mand, eggs were firm. Live fowls sold 
at 14@16c p lb, broilers 40@50e ea, eggs 
lic p doz. Apples $2@2.25 p bbl, pota- 
toes 55@60c p bu, radishes 18@20e p doz 
behs, rhubarb 70@90c. Wheat 70@75c p 
bu, oats 40@44c, corn 60@65c, bran 18 


civ vears in ¢ . “Ss ) 
@20 p ton. six years in the course of 


A New Milk Organization—What is 


incorpor- 


= and very much run down. 
11,079 | retaining my urine, and was ether’ to pass water 
had used a 


New York City, 
a year ago I was 


1,583 | very often night and day, 


10,373 | you so kindly sent me on my request, 
I immediately bought of my druggist 
two large bottles and continued taking it regularly. 
= poeens to -. — Swam 
: ' _ | entirely can now stand on my 
milk com out having any bad symptoms cieenaver. You are 
at liberty to use this testimonial letter if you wish. 
Gratefully yours, 


great relief. 


a very 


Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


Report } physicians, used 


sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Saeste tees, 
I experienced 


6@ic p beh. Veal calves 5@5%c p lb 1 teurizing plants will be erected in New | where. To prove what 


w, hogs 64@64c, lambs 4@4%%c, fowls York city, but this not yet confirmed. 
l2c, fresh eggs 14@1l5c p doz. Oats 42@ , It is also said that many farmers have} sent absolutely free, by mail, 


45c p bu, wheat 75@78ec, rye 5é6c. become stockholders in the 


eggs 16@18c p doz. Potatoes 55@65c p is one thing to organize on 


bu, onions 25c, apples 75c@$1.25, aspar- iS another to put rath millions 


agus 9@12c p bch. Oats 42c p bu, bran 


16 p ton, gluten meal 25, corn meal 20, From Columbus to Cornell—Official | 


Icose hay 10@17. announcement was made early this 
At Albany, corn quiet at 50@52c p Week that Prof Thomas F. Hunt, dean | erywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but 
u, oats 40@42c, bran $17.50@18.50 p ton, Of the Ohio college of agriculture at remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
corn meal 20@21, loose hay 10@17. Milech Columbus, had accepted the 
cows 20@50 ea. Fowls 14@lic p lb d w, Of professor of agronomy in the college 
fresh eggs 15@16c p doz. Potatoes 1.75 Of agriculture of Cornell university. 
@2 p bbl, yellow onions 1.75@2. Prof Roberts will retire next month and 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, accordance with the plans outlined 


} 


white potatoes 65@70c p bu sacked, gean 


9 oF 
oats 37@391%ec, timothy hay 16.50@18.50 to be appointe: 


p ton, queer 11@12, middlings 18@21.50, - 


bran 16@17.50. Fresh eggs 16% @lic p Persona] 
doz, hens 18@14c p lb 1 w emy butter 


May 11 after a short illness. 


ns Sy - of the college, the chair 
horse-radish $5@5.50 p bbl, apples 2@ culture now filled by Prof Roberts will 


2 red wheat Pigg p bu, corn 51@54e, sors, of whom Prof Hunt is 





position | Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N, Y., on every bottle. 


mer & Co., 


Binghamton, N. 
sure to mention reading this generous 
paper; it } offer in American 

of cash. If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at the drug stores ev- 


Nor, 9th, 
en with severe 
They coutinued 


Agriculturist. 





An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. E. Austin of New York City. 


emaciated 
I had great difficulty in 


Root cured - 
eet all day with 


359 West 18th St. 


the great kid- 


is soon 
It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 


Recommended and taken by 
in hospitals and in- 


Swamp-Root 
will do for you, a sample bottle will be 
also a 
new con- | book telling all about Swamp-Root and 

At Syracuse, poultry was in light Cern. Farmers should not place much | its wonderful cures. 
supply, and market quiet. Young chick- Confidence in these reports of new com- 
ens 30@32c p lb d w, fowls 17c, fresh Panies until thoroughly investigated. It 


Address Dr. Kil- 
Y., and be 





of agri- AtWHOLESA LE PRICES, Deliverné FREE 

s > or or - «be ‘or Houses, Darns, Koo: all colors, and Dealers 

3.75, yellow globe onions 2.25@2.50. No pe divided among two or three profes- — = In ome 61 yoave. © 
rices Will s 


range. 


he fir 
the first | OP WINGERS 


oa 


woy DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


by Prof L. H. Bailey, who will become MIXED PAI N i S 


Endorsed by the 
_—— rite for 
26» eed a St., Brooklyn, 








in tubs 23@2314c p Ib. ; Edward A. Callahan of Albany died NEW AND REGENT 
Mr Calla- 


At Philadelphia, fresh killed fowls ja) 
were a trifle firmer, small and medium 
fowls selling at 14c p lb, roasting chick- 


Was known to many 


through his connection as secretary of 


farmers | Irrigation Farming. 
Fumigation Methods. W. AY eg ow 
The Book of Corn. 


L. M 


Herbert Myrick 


ens 19@2Iic, fresh eggs 16@16%c p doz. several state agricultural societies, the | Left-Overs Made of alatable. L 


¢ ne ‘ Nn . >») 7 
Choice potatoes 70@72c p bu, southern ne oe alee eS ee 
cabbage $1@1.50 p bbl. No 2 red wheat Geneysy F 
sold around 80c p bu, corn 51@54c, oats gdvertising manager of the 
87@38%ec, bran 17@17.75 p ton, choice Gentleman. Mr Cz 
timothy hay 20@21, vears 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, the made maz 


Callahan was about 33 : 
old, and was essentially a self-| See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


on Editorial Page. 


the board | Alfalfa. FP. 
ot the experiment station at 
y several years he had been 


Country 


ANGE 30 DD COMPANY, 
62 Seteeutte . oo New York 
Marquette Bulanic, Chicago, Dl. 














market was generally steady on farm |" 





products. Fruits and vegetables were 
in fair supply and firm. No 2 red wheat 


was quoted at 80c p bu, corn 48@52c, 

oats 38@40%c, bran $16.50@18.50 p ton =cam 
in bulk, cottonseed meal 27. Potatoes fc 

65@70c een — 65@75e p doz 


p bu, gr 
behs, radishes 1@1.50, strawberries 10@ 
14c p qt. Fowls 12% @ise p lb 1 w, young 


sibs & x 8 ie, aes cee | Single and éuitie barrel shot guns will appeal 
15%@16%e p doz. to you on account of their moderate price. 


The Cheese Market at Utica. 


“THEY STAND THE RACKET.” 


— ee 


AMMAN =~ 


At Utica, N Y, May 11—More cheese | Ask “our dealer or send for catalog which gives complete information. 


was offered to-day than a week ago, 
and also more than a year ago. The 
weather seems to be peculiarly favor- 
able for curing cheese, the days being 
pretty warm and dry, and the nights 


$13 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Factory : Ilion, N. Y. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


San Francisco, Cal 


1902. 


which 
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Hop Stocks and Prospects. 





An inquiry by American Agriculturist 
among its special hop correspondents 
gwhows very little stocks of hops in 
growers’ hands. In many townships 
and counties, where growers have usu- 
ally carried more or less of their crop, 
they are entirely cleaned out, and not 
a bale of either the 1902 or of old olds 
is to be found. Probably the majority 
of growers sold their crops within two 
months after the season opened, but 
those who held until after that time, 
and still closed out before February 1, 
realized very satisfactory prices. Since 
that date prices have declined 12 to 13 
cents per pound at New York for choice 
hops and there is considerable uncer- 
tainty at present as to whether or not 
the bottom has been reached. 

The comparative light exports from 
this country have left a larger avail- 
able supply than was anticipated sev- 
eral months ago. Prices for American 
hops in England have not been such as 
to afford a large profit for exporters, 
and comparatively few bales other than 
those sold under contract have been 
sent over. The difference in prices rul- 
ing for hops in London and New York 
has not been so great at any time as 
to afford a large profit. The English 
market has also been greatly unsettled 
by the fear on the part of brewers that 
many saloons and inns could not se- 
cure renewal of their licenses. Because 
of this they have kept out of the mar- 
ket and have relied on stocks on hand 
for present and past consumption. 

As outlined in American Agriculturist 
of April 4, the crop prospects on the 
Pacific coast are encouraging. Roots 
wintered well and vines have made a 
good start. Growers are not as anx- 
ious to contract as one or two years 
ago, for those who sold in the open 
market last year obtained much the 
best price. There has been a small in- 
crease in acreage. In Sutter county, 
‘al, the season is late and there will 
be some trouble with water, but on 
the whole vines are in better shape 
than for two or three years. Growers 
have begun training the vines in Ore- 
gon and the yards are being well cul- 
tivated. In Washington similar condi- 
tions prevail. 

In New York state, hops have win- 
tered fairly well. Vines went into win- 
ter in bad shape, but most of those 
which were alive last fall are alive 
now and making a fair growth. The 
cold weather of April has been followed 
by a dry spell, so that the vines are 
somewhat backward. 

— — 


Work in New York Hop Yards. 


Grubbing nearly all done. Yards have 
wintered as well as usual. Several crops 
of 1902s held here by growers. Market 
dull.—[(G. P. V. V., Montgomery Coun- 
ty. 

Hops backward. All sold in town but 
one lot. No new yards in town, and 
no one wants any. All seem to go in 
for dairying, as they see more in it 
and better farms.—[{M. V. B. H., Blen- 
heim, Schoharie County. 

Hops wintered fairly well, but started 
growth too early to be in a safe condi- 
tion. The industry is declining in this 
vicinity.—[K., Canajoharie, Montgom- 
ery County. 

There are but few acres of hops in 
the town of Augusta compared with 15 
years ago; not more than one-quarter. 
A few new yards are starting up well. 
Most yards run last year are not very 
strong. Not over 100 bales in town.— 
[D. G. M., Oneida County. 

Growth started slowly in Franklin 
county, owing to cold April. Those 
who grubbed early reported many miss- 
ing hills. 








_ 
The Hop Market. 
At New York, the market continues 


dull. There is little inquiry from brew- 
ers and holders are not pressing to to sell. 


Worth a Second Reading. 








THE FARMERS HANDY WAGON Company 


of Saginaw, Mich, are anxious to obtain some 
farm views showing their Handy Wagon in 
actual use on the farm. Among the thousands 
of readers of this journal there are no doubt 
many amateur photographers who would be 
lad to enter into a friendly contest. There 
$75 in cash offered to the successful con- 
testants. Further information on this subject 
can be obtained by addressing the advertis- 
ing de artment of the Farmers Handy 
Wagon Co. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising| S=2DS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Quotations are unchanged on the basis 
at 23 to 24 cents per pound for choice 
New York state hops, crop of 1902, and 
21% to 22% cents for choice Pacific 
coast hops. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold In a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans. 

At New York, demand fair and prices 
remain unchanged. Choice marrow 
$2.65@2.70 p bu, medium 2.20@2.25, white 
kidney 2.70@2.75, yellow eye 2.40@2.50. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the supply of eggs on 
the open market was not especially 
heavy, and prices showed a hardening 
tendency. Fancy selected eggs sold at 
184%c p doz, firsts 17c, western 164%@17c. 

At Boston, the offerings were fairly 
liberal, but with a good demand prices 
held firm. Fancy nearby eggs sold at 
20c p doz, northern 17c, western firsts 
164%@16%4c, fresh southern 15@15'éc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies of apples light, 
prices steady. Strawberries coming for- 
ward more freely, and tone of market 
a shade easier. Ben Davis and Bald- 
win $2.50@3 p bbl, Russet 2.25@3.25, S C 
strawberries 12@18c p qt, Md 12@l4c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices showed a hard- 
ening tendency. Receipts from the 
west were not heavy. Coarse western 
spring bran in 200-lb sacks $17 p ton in 
bulk, middlings 21.50@23, red dog flour 
20.50, linseed oil cake 25.50, winter bran 
21, no grade flour 23. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, more liberal shipments 
of hay have given the market an easier 
feeling. The recent arrivals have in- 
cluded a fair amount of Canadian 
stock. Prime timothy sold at $1.10@ 
1.12 p 100 lbs, No 1 1.05, clover mixed 
70@80c, clover 60@70c, long rye straw 
80@85c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, with prices here but 
little higher than in the west, receipts 
from western points were small. The 
demand was fairly active for old stock. 
New southern potatoes in active re- 
quest when showing good quality. State 
and western potatoes $1.75@2 p 180 Ibs, 
Me 1.90@2.25 p sack, southern new 3.50 
@4 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market fairly active 
on poultry, and prices steady. Fowls 
13@13%c p Ib, roosters 74%2@8c, spring 
chickens 23@26c p lb, iced turkeys 14@ 
15c, fowls l4c, broilers, 2 lbs, average 
to pair, 50@60c, spring ducks 22c, large 
squabs 2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls in fair re- 
quest and held steady at 13%c p Ib, 
roosters 8c, fresh killed fowls 15@l1é6c, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
LIVE STOCK. * 


BARGAINS in Holstein-Friesian bull calves, One 
traces both sides to De Kol 24, Pauline Paul and 
Pietertje 2d, Address JOHN K, WALKER, North 
Gage, N Y. 


POLAND CHINAS—Large, smooth, fancy kind, 
Pigs in pairs not akin. Boars for service and sows 
bred (best breeding) B. H. ACKLEY, Spring 
Hill, Pa. 

DON’T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
also imported Berkshire hogs. E. AKIN, Scipio, 


2 . 
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LARGE IMPROVBED Yorkshire swine. Pigs of 
all ages. Registered stock. K, A. WATERS, Box 
37, Albion, Erie County, Pa. 


PURE-BRED Holstein bull calves, from cows 
milking 50 to 65 pee. Prices low. C. H, BUN- 
GER. 1 Ferndale, N Y. 


CHESHIRES from the foundation herd. Galen’ 
511 times to former customers. E. W. AVIS, 
Torringford, ct. 

FOR SALE—A thoroughbred An 

years. Cost $100; sell for $40. ERSKINE GRANGE: 
Stamford, Ct. 


SHORTHORN bull calves, dairy strains, certified 
pedigrees, LINCOLN WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa, 


CHOICEST quality recorded Shropshires. WIL- 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ct. 























Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in the paper. At a very small cost one can 
advertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, 
seeds, fruits and vegetables, help or situations 
wanted. In fact, anything to ‘sell or bu: uy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial, or a number, counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the fo) lowinn week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will not be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents per 
line each insertion, to go on another page. 

THE RATE for ‘the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ adver- 
— is only five cents a word each insertion, 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
3 Lafayette Place New York, 


LIVE STOCK—Continued. 


O I C PIGS from registered stock EE. J. 
ADAMS, Adams Basin, N a 





EARLY CABBAGE, | Wakefield, 4 inningstadt ; 
matoes, Ponderosa, Matchless, $3.50 per 1000, Ex tha 
added to pay expressage. W OODSIDE PLANT CU, 
Millersburg, Pa. 


BIG STRAWBERRIES, leading money maki: 
a ag Send for low- -priced price list of plants 
iH. L. SQUIRES, Wading River, i = 9 

CELERY, CABBAGE, Tomato and other vege- 
table plants for sale. ‘Write for circular. Mis 
JOHN FRASER, Salem, N Y. 


SEED CORN—New York State Flint, Pedigreg 
Leaming, 16 others. Good seed. BINGHAMTON 
SEED CO, Binghamton, N Y. 

RED KIDNEY beans, Have a few bushels hand- 
picked stock, Samples free. A. F. WOODFORD 
Candor, N ; ‘ 


1,000,000 STRAWBERRY plants. Prices low. Cat. 
alog free. CEDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass, 








— 

















SUPERB DAHLIAS, 20 kinds $1. 
gold medal. , Catalog H. BURT, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





Pan-American 
Taunton, Mass, 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1833, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poult 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. on B. Woop: 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 








CHESHIRE PIGS, Brown Leghorn hens, $l. 38. 
LITTLE, Clyde, mn 2 


ENGLISH Berkshires, C. M. ABBE, 309 Broad- 
way, New York, 


HEREFORDS, Dorsets. 
Mills, Va. 














ARMSTRONGS, Lantz 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, hardy, prolific, pure stock, bred on separate 
farms, For eggs to hatch at 6 cents each, write 
Ww ALTER sit CRMAN, Middletown, KR I. 

FARMER'S rae ap from seven places 
breeding show record Wyandots, Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, 
Address MUNRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. 











CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks and guineas. Catalog free, ‘PINE 
TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 





BARRED ROCKS exclusively. Eggs from strictly 
choice matings snes and Gardner strains), 
bred separately. 1b $l, $5 10. bB. H. ACKLEY, 
Spring Hill, Pa. 





BUFF ROCKS, White Wyandots. Eggs, $1 15, 
$4 100. One sitting free every fifth order. roc 
Jersey pigs, registered stock J. C. OSBURN, Port 
Byron, N Y. 





AMERICA’S finest White Wyandots. Eggs for 
hatching. Circulars freee AMEKICAN WHITE 
WYANDOT YARDS, Box 268, Brandon, Vt. 


263-EGG OTBAIH, Pe Comb White Leghorns 
ye ig Egg: any quantity. GRAN: 
OYER, Fort Frain, "N Y. 
BARRED ROCKS Pw ge A Bros, Hawkins, 
Thompson). Eggs, 5; $ 10. SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Spring fin 4 


~ MAPLE LAWN FARM—Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn eggs from choice stock, $1 per 22. HARVEY 
PRESTON, Avilla, Ind. 


30 EGGS, Rose Comb White Leghorn, $1. Gi 1ar- 
anteed fertile, farm raised. C. L. BERGE, Adel- 
phia, N J. 2 


2183 . CHICKS hatched. New _ system again beats 
incubators, Particulars free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 
risonville, | Il. 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Booklet free, 
| VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 
1) a. 


“ROSE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS, exclusively. 
ees, $1.50 15, $250 30. LB. BLACK, Spring 
i 72. 


SINGLE o ee White Leghorn eggs, 4 cents 
each. H. C, BEEBE, Banner, Il, 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, 15 eggs $1. 
E. E. BOYCE, Archdale, N Y. 


50 BARRED ROCKS. Breeders, Eggs, 2 $1. 
NELSON BROS, London, Pa, 


EXHIBITION Barred Rocks and eggs. VAN 
CRIST, _ Westerville, oO. 


MACHINERY AND D IMPLEMENTS. 


GOOD CHASE sawmill, 48-inch inserted tooth 
saw, $190; 25 horse power portable engine on wheels; 
6 horse power vertical engine boiler combined; 
10xl4-inch double surface planer molder, BOYDEN, 
Machinery Dealer, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SILOS and fixtures, write T. E. CROSS, 
Poughkeepsie, N Y. Bargains in U 8 separatois. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$25 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs 
to introduce our Poultry Compound, JAVELLE 
MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, an, 


WANTED SAaeeen— Salary or _ commission. 
Money every week. Special prices. THE HAWKS 
NURSERY co, Rochester, N Y. 


















































$30 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Remedies. ORWON REM 
CO, Dept 20, Parsons, Kan, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





ANOTHER LITTER St Bernards, farmers’ prices, 
also Scotch Collies, F. S. WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 





FINE BRED registered Chester White sow. GLEN 
MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN- FRIFSIAN bulls, 2 to 12 months. O. 
J, GODFREY, Pennellville, N Y. 








FOR SALE —Scotch Collies, ypteas bred. 
A. J. BENEDIC oT, Woodworth, Wis 


THOROUGHBRED St 
ERVIN, Centralia, N Y. 





Bernards. WATSON 








- ———— + 
20 YEARS’ experience; “best market results ‘i: 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH.- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York 





HAY, straw, grain, seeds, poultry and all produce, 
Prompt returns. Established 59 years. GIBBS & 
BRO, Philadelphia, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WEATHER FORECASTS prepared by Lillings- 
ton, the one pupil of the late Prof Tice, hava 
achieved great popularity among farmers throug 
out the middle and southern states. These fore- 
casts are based on the electro-planetary the 
They tell what the weather is going to be for each 





day of the year, subject to slight variations for 
any given locality, These weather forecasts are an 
invaluable fea of our calendar for this su 





mer and fall. The edition is very limited and 
will not be reprinted. Price only 35 cents, includ- 
ing a year’s subscription te FARM AND HOME, 
Springtield, _ Mass. 

KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL—Tho 
best, lightest, most secure, easiest put on and the 
cheapest. For description and prices address F. H, 
JACKSON, Winchester, Ky 
“REW ARD for informati jon 
Jones, born in Monmou 
Ohio in 1348, is cane 
Frechold, N a. 





> estate - John 
lived 


! N J, i 
IMUEL MAGHAN, 






L 
re ANNING business information for a _  2-cent 
stamp. Cc. _W AR FORD, Newbi "4 N Y. 








A CHOICE INVESTME NT for any amount from 





$10 to $1000. Safe as savings bank and pays nearly 
twice as much, See large adv on Page 441 of 
American Agriculturist, April ll, Correspondence 
invited HERBERT MYRICK, ‘the Editor, Amer- 
ican Agricuiturist, President Orange Judd Compa: 


New York City. 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 


terers or any others in the rural trade from Mic 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange departme: 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Sioeeaaia 3 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 


only 4e per word If you want to reach the Ne 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4e per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agric ulturist weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREAU. 


Situation Wanted 





GARDENER, head, or manager, by German (3s), 
married, no children ; experienced in every branch 
connected with a gentleman 3 establishment; fu Ul 
knowledge of greenhouses and their care, laying ol 
of new places; vegetables, management of stock, 
incubating and brooding and all work pertaining 
a gentleman’s estate; only those in need of a thor- 
ough, practical man need apply; 12 years’ refer 
ences. F, S., 230 East 19th street, New York city. 





GARDENER, agriculturist, Scotch, 43, iatashs 


ant; experienced workman; understands full man 
agement of geutleman’s establishment; competent 
to take charge of greenhouses, grap¢ ries, etc; go 

a T. H. R., 137 East 30th street, New 
York city 





GENE RAL | repair man, sober, mr lis able, southe m 
(30), good carpenter, painte r plasterer, pape: ha 
pipe fitter, roofer, locksmit a, , wants position; 
have tools for all jobbing, W M A. STEWART, 12 3 
East 108th street, _New York city. 


~ PARM- Strong German, 17 years, with: some farm- 
ing knowledge, seeks employment on healthy farm 
at once; distance no obje tiaveling expenses 
repaid. BERNHARD, 218 i ist 118th street, New 
York city. 


WIDOW middle- aged, ” would like " pos sition as 
housekeeper, nurse, or to take care of children. 
Good home more inducement than high wage 
pamees B. T. M., Box I, Station D, New York 
City , 








U ‘SEF UL man’s place on ge ntleman’ s place or pri- 
vate family; can drive, care horses, lawn. et« \ 
ing to be generally useful; refe rences: $18 mon ith, 


Address A. B., 110, 617 6th avenue, “New Zork cit’. 


GARDENER, English (30), married, no children; 
competent in all branches, especially orchids; first 
class references. CHARLES BOND, 118, 76 3d ave 
nue, Brooklyn, N Y. 





MAN AND WIF E; ‘middle aged man; good vexe- 
table gardener; generally useful: wife, cook, becmail 
ress: reference, H. W., 270 West 23d street, New 
York city. 

MAN AND WIFE as caret: akers of private honst 
thoroughly competent and can furnish the best of 


references. 1091 6th avenue, New York city. 
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roasting chickens 20@22c, broilers 
80c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, 
demand, asparagus 
rots active. Prime 
$2@2.25 p doz bchs, 
p 100 behs, carrots 
1.25, rhubarb 1.50@2, 
kale 50@75c p 


bbl, 
carrots 75c@1; state 


onions were in steady 
firm, beets and car- 
asparagus brought 
southern beets 4@7 
2@3, radishes 90c@ 
watercress 75c@1, 
old beets 40@60c, 
and western yellow 
50@70ce 


onions 2@3, parsnips turnips 1@ 
1.25, Virginia green peas 2@ 2.50 p % 
bbl, Fla ‘wax beans 2@3 p cra. 
Wool. 
Business in the country was reported 


quiet. Growers seemed fully as firm in 
their views as at any time during the 
season, and such sales as were made 
were at an advance over a year ago. 
The business on leading American 
markets has been quiet, prices steady. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..22 @2244. 22 @22%4c 20%2@21 c 
1902 ..23 @24 244%2@25 c 22%@2 Cc 
1901 ..19 @191%4e 1844 @19 ec lj 5@18 c 

\t the present level of prices trading 
v fairly active, and all the offerings 
found a ready sale. The receipts in 
zg ral showed some increase over pre- 
vious weeks, but were not heavy. This 
fact, coupled with the good consump- 
t demand, gave the market a steady 
t The arrivals of dairies were mod- 
erate, 

April 30 marked the closing of an of- 
ficial year in dairy trade circles. Fig- 
ures for the year just closed show 
greatly increased receipts of butter at 
Chicago, New York and Boston, com- 
pared with the previous 12 months. At 
Chicago, receipts were 1,606,760 pack- 
ages, an increase of 254,700 over the 
previous year, and the largest for any 
year during the decade. Prices at Chi- 
cago and New York averaged over Ic 
higher than a year ago. 

At New York, the offerings could not 
be considered heavy. All the goods on 
tl market were wanted and prices 

well maintained. Creamery ex- 
s brought 22%c p Ib, firsts 21@21%6¢c, 
faney state dairy 2lc, firsts 1914@20c. 

New York State—At Buffalo, cmy 
prints 22@2214c, tubs 21@214.c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 24c, dairy 19@22c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 2214@231i6¢c, dairy 
20@22c.—At Rochester, cmy extras 22c 
—At Watertown, fancy dairy 20144@2l1c. 

\t Boston, prices have held fairly 
steady. gpm showed some _ in- 

ease, but were no more than ample. 
Choice sacthern emys sold at 22c p Ib, 

tern 21%c, extra dairy 20c. 


Ohio--At Cincinnati, prices were fair- 
] ell maintained. Cmy extras sold at 
p lb, firsts 238c, 15@1lie.—At 
Columbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints 2lc.. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, the market 
Was quiet. Separator cmy 2242@28c p 
lb, gathered cream 21144@22c. 


The Cheese Market. 


dairy 


New cheese is rapidly beginning to 
Occupy the place of prominence on the 
ry markets. The supplies have not 
reached very large proportions, but 
show increase from week to week. 
’rices continued steady and at interior 
markets fancy cheese sold as high as 
If42¢ p Ib. At seaboard points some 
cheese was taken by exporters. At New 


York this amounted last week to 12,800 


boxes 
At New York, trade in old cheese 
Was mostly for small lots, prices un- 


cheese was taken 
Exporters were in- 
in filling their 
domestic purpose 
Good to choice 
$@l15c p ib, choice 


hanged. Some new 
n foreign account. 
lined to crowd prices 
demands. Buyers for 
showed fair interest. 
fall made sold at 14% 
small new 12@12t«c. 
At Boston, total 
trom this port for 
40, 6,919,000 Ibs, a 


c 
oO 
( 


exports of cheese 
the year ended Apr 
gzainst 19,019,000 lbs the 


previous year. The market continued 
Steady. Choice old N Y twins l5e p 
= new twins 13@13%4c, western 12%.@ 
New York State—At Buffalo, ep 
quiet, fancy full cream selling at 14c 
'bh—At Syracuse. full cream 13@140.— 
At Albany, full cream flats 13@14c.— 
Rochester, full cream, large l5e. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, O daisies quiet 
at l4e, flats 14c.—At Colun nbus, O flats 


144, favorites l4e. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Our Story of the ee 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Charles M. Schwab, the million-dollar 
manager, has been re-elected president 
of the United States steel corporation, 





Mexico is negotiating for a loan of 
$25,000,000, to be used in public improve- 
ments. 

Great Britain’s big loan of $175,000,000 
for the Transvaal was successfully 
floated, it being oversubscribed many 
times. The loan is written to run for 
50 years, to be taken at par and bear- 
ing 3% interest. 





The state department at Washington 
is in receipt of specific charges from 
prominent ministers of Salt Lake, de- 
claring that Pres Smith and other high 
officials of the Mormon church are liv- 
ing openly in polygamy. 





A new difficulty confronts the post- 
office department in the bitter feeling 
in the south toward colored carriers of 
the rural free delivery system. A ne- 
gro carrier in Gallatin, Tenn, was held 
up last week while on his route and told 
to leave the service under thzgat of 
death. Pending a settlement “Of the 
trouble the postmaster general has sus- 
pended the delivery in that district. 

Pres Roosevelt seems inclined to call 
an extra m of congress in the 
fall, probably soon after the November 
elections, to consider the Cuban treaty 
and the financial bill. 


sessic 


A colored convention will be held in 
Montgomery, Ala, in June, to further 
the colonization of negroes in Liberia. 
It is planned to raise $100,000 with which 


to buy a ship in which to transport the 
negroes and $25,000 has been received 
for this purpose from the republic of 


Liberia. 





A leper colony is soon to be organ- 
ized in the Philippines. There are over 
10,000 lepers in the archipelago and it 
is planned to set off one small island 
and send all such diseased inhabitants 
to that island and keep them under 
rigid medical supervision 





Traffic on the great lakes opened 
earlier than usual and an enormous 
tonnage is being recorded. Immense 
shipments of grain, coal and iron are 
taxing the capacity of the lake fleet 


to the utmost and all previous records | 


of transportation on the lakes are sure 
to be eclipsed. 





has just been 
great Croton dam, which 
cost $6,000,000, built to supply New 
York city, rests upon decomposed lime- 
stone. Further examinations are being 
made to ascertain the extent of the 
weakness of the foundation. At best, 
the cost of construction will be nat- 
urally increased and it may prove that 
the whole dam is a gigantic failure. 


Discovery 
one end of the 


A special committee of the New York 
legislature appointed to make an in- 
vestigation of the Adirondack forests 
does not approve of the state college 
of forestry as conducted under the su- 
pervision of Cornell. Both the present 
and prospective results are’ strongly 
condemned and the committee recom- 
mends that the present plan of denud- 
ing sections and replanting be stopped 
and that all attention be given to re- 
planting such parts as are now barren 
of trees. 

The postoffice scandal grows in mag- 
nitude as the investigation progresses. 
Charges have now been 
a former employee of the Washington 


city postoffice, which seriously reflects 
upon former high officials, indicating 


extend back 
Gen Payne is 


many 
de- 


that irregularities 
years. Postmaster 


made that 





preferred by | 


termined to sift the thing to the bottom | 


and has sent appeals to various former 
heads of the departments to come for- 
ward and refute, if possible, the charges 
made. The charge against 
departments is chiefly that they al- 
lowed known irregularities to be over- 
looked. Asa result of the investigation 
into the postoffice scandals, Postmaster 
Gen Payne has removed A. W. Machen, 
general superintendent of the division 
of free rural delivery. No charges are 
made against the official, it being given 
out that the present investigation could 
be better carried out with the official 
in question out of office. 


heads of ! 


—— 






















HARD FACTS 
ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The HARD FACTS which concern the in- 
tending purchaser of a cream separator—whether 
for factory or farm use—are briefly these: 

That a DE LAVAL Cream Separator is as 
much superior to imitating machines as such other 
separators are to gravity setting systems. 

That protecting patents make and keep them so— 
together with far greater experience and superior facili- 
ties in every way for cream separator manufacture. 

» That every big and experienced user of cream 
separators knows this and uses De Laval machines 
exclusively—both in factory and farm sizes. 

That it is as foolish to-day to buy other than 
a De Lavalseparator as it would be to buy an 
old-fashioned mower if an up-to-date combined reaper 
and self-binder could be had for the same money. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 




























Ra ec Srs., - #28 Youvure Squans, 
CHICAGO. General Offices: MO NTREAL. 
'2t8 Fuseat Strcer, EET 76 & 77 Yor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STR " TORONTO. 
217-221 Drumm Sr., N EW YORK. 248 McDermot 
GAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 
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KALAMAZOO QUALIFY 


KALAMAZOO BUGGIES are the standard by which other makes are judged. 
They are best. We yee age “mg our bugs ies and guarantee the quality to be 
the very highest. No seconds. We have ma de buggies 23 years and originated the 
plan of selling direct from factory to you on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


giving you al) profits usually paid to wholesaler and 
retailer. Send for our New Bugey Book, —— 
very 


Make a selection and give the buggy a trial 
136 Raasome St., Kalamaxco, Mick. 















vehicle we offer for sale made in our own factory. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 











— -- + eee 














We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to con- 
sumers exclusively. © 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
i butship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
teeing safe ot a 


hicles and 66 styles KA 
harness. 
Visitors are alwa: 
ome at our Basnps > 


mt Price sre 
as sells for 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MPG, 00. Elkhart, Ind. 


No. 647—Top Buggy. ce $40. 
As good as sells for as, cnen. 











O MORE BLIND HORSES: For Specific 
Ophthalmia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 
8, BARRY Cu.,lowa City, Iowa, Have a Sure Cure, 


N 


+ 
Eye 








THERE 15 NO somes, 
SLICKER LIKE “rene. 


Forty years age and after many years 
of use on the eastern coast. Tower's 
Woterproof Oiled Coats were introduced 
in the West and were called Slickers by 
the pioneers and cowboys. This graphic 
name has come inte such general use’ that 
it is frequently though wrongfully applied 
to many substitutes. You want the 


: CKORY 
ss TOP BUGGY 


Made of selected second growth s _— hickory 
throughout. Handsome and durable. This is 
a Fy | bi bh rads vehicle at a low 
pri ag p = ol braces Sp, hatte, 
ea arena er » soli el sp 
back, <. open bottom spring cushion, boot on back 
body, high leather dash, storm apron. 
ph oil and lead paint (choice of ro 
en hearth oil-tempered springs, Norway 
, bolts and forgings and a hundred other 


ts of merit. Guaranteed for two years. 


genuine. 
(hd, Lack for the Sign of the Fishond] | SENT ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Hitch up you decide. 


1. wo Lasers on the buttons. yeh ve to 8 end me B jetere son S 


will and 
ee interest on it to take advantage of the great sa 
contained It ie an inv 
















cow Bris Brat See eet ae a 
ron 
Fehicles and harness at bargain e lead 


{AZ TOWER CO. BOSTON, the world in quality, ot alte biicee 
OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO.,Statien 4, Cincinnati,@. 
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The Girls of Fifty Years Ago. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 





We girls are told, with mild reproof, 
Whene'’er a peal of laughter rings, 
And mirth seems near to raise the roof: 
“The maids of old ne’er did such 

things!” 
Our father, while he twirls his thumbs, 
Vows much more prim and staid, you 
know, 
Were mother and her girlhood chums— 
The girls of fifty years ago. 


We've heard so much of maids sedate, 
So neatly booted, gowned and gloved, 

We feel sometimes we almost hate 
The paragons our fathers loved; 

The ones who merit naught but praise, 
Whose laughter rippled sweet and 

low, 

The maids of ante-bellum days— 

The girls of fifty years ago. 


They must have missed rare fun!—and 
yet 
I cannot now recall a word 
Of lost enjoyment’s deep regret 
That I from mother’s lips have heard, 
7 * ~ a” * * 
They put on wifehood’s diadem, 
They've taught their girls the “right 
to know,” 
We owe our sweetest traits to them— 
The girls of fifty years ago. 


For the Sake 


of an Ideal. 
Susie Bouchelle Wight. 








CHAPTER IV. 

They walked slowly along, until they 
came to the potato field, now a waste 
of frost-withered vines and upturned 
soil. She leaned up against the fence 
and laughed. 

“I was sorry for you that day.” 

“You gave no sign of any gentle 
feeling.” 

“I was in dire extremity, 
my potatoes dug.” 

“Tell me one thing,” he cried, im- 
pulsively. ‘‘Which is the real Miss El- 
lison—this young lady I see before me 
now, or the one who put me through 
my paces that day in the potato 
patch?” 

Celeste leaned her chin on her hand 
and looked at him a moment. 

“TI will tell you, if you will tell me 
the real reason Mr Elliott was So anx- 
ious to own Hunky Dory.” 

“Answer for answer—true and all the 
truth?” 

“I cross my heart on it!” she re- 
plied with a pretty gesture, which re- 
minded them both of their childhood’s 
days, and the freemasonry of childish 
signs and pledges which prevails all 
over the country. 

“TI intended to tell you that, when I 
asked you to come to walk with me,” 
he said earnestly. Elliott blundered 
like an idiot the other day, and so 
they have turned the entire matter over 
to me for adjustment. I would scorn 
to derive the slightest advantage by a 


I wanted 


trick of any kind, even if I did not 
know better than to try to lead you 


blindfolded, so I shall speak to you as 
man to man.” Then he told her how 
along the shores of- a creek in the 
woodland part of Hunky Dory, they 
had stumbled upon a magnificent de- 
posit of phosphate rock. One of the 
party who had some experience recog- 
nized the nature of the rock, and his 
judgment was later confirmed by the 
mineralogist and mining expert for 
whom they telegraphed. The first idea 
had been to buy the place outright, but 
Celeste’s firm refusal to sell had made 
this impossible, so the men of the par- 
ty had empowered Stanning to make 
such terms with her as would be sat- 
isfactory to both parties. 

Her mood changed quickly as she lis- 
tened to the confirmation of her con- 
jectures, and she discussed measures 
with him, and though she showed plen- 
ty of business alertness, she was most 
reasonable in view of the fact that she 
had no resources with which to develop 
the mine. They finally agreed that she 
was to be paid a handsome sum, at 
once, and then in addition was to be- 
come a large stockholder in the new or- 
ganization, which was to be chartered 
as soon as the preliminaries could be 
arranged. 

When the trade was all concluded, the 
girl looked out across the discouraging 
winter fields and sighed deeply. When 
she turned again to her companion her 
eyes were brimming with tears. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


“Well,” he said softly, smiling, ‘‘now 
you must give me that glimpse of your 
true self which you have promised.” 

“You have seen my true self,” she 
replied, “though not by any means the 
self I would be, if I could attain my 
dearest ideal. The hardness of busi- 
ness and managing has been forced 
upon me since the day of my father’s 
death, and since I have had to fight a 
man’s battles, I have used a man’s 
weapons of caution and such shrewd- 
ness as I have inherited from _ the 
Fryes. I was thinking a moment ago 
that although the phosphate find will 
save me from active work in the fields 
again, and will relieve me from any 
immediate anxiety, since now I shall 
be able to provide comfortably for 
Aunt Jane and Mabel, still I will have 
to be on the alert. I will be under 
as much necessity as ever to look out 
for my own interests. I have learned 
through sad experience that it is true 
that every man must be for himself, 
and nobody cares what happens to the 
one who is left behind.”’ 

“Tell me of that dearest ideal,’’ he 
said in a low voice, with a look into her 
eyes which made her quiver. 

“That ideal! The unattainable! Mabel 
is designed for such a life, but the gods 
have ordered otherwise for me. To be 
sheltered, to have time for the culture 
and development of the highest and 
most beautiful possibilities of a wo- 
man’s nature, in the quiet of home, and 
to radiate influences sweet and gentle 
and helpful. Have you read that quo- 
tation about ideals? How some are as 


to pass—there is something very satis- 
fying in that, and do you know, since 
I shall still be obliged to live at Hunky 
Dory, I intend yet to rebuild the old 
fields, and make them an agricultural 
success, though certainly I shall not 
work as hard as I did last year.” 

They went into the house, and as they 
stopped in the hall below, there came 
to them a wrangle of voices from the 
old nursery chamber. A whining pro- 
test now and then from Mr Frye was 
met by a distinct and determined voice. 
Celeste ran quickly up the stairs, and 
entered the open door. Her uncle was 
propped up on his pillow, his face an 
ugly picture of anger and fear, and 
standing over him was Abe, Jr, who 
turned toward her, eyes as meek and 
blue as ever, but the lines of his face 
were set and determined. Mabel and 
Miss Jane sat mutely watching him. 

“Cousin,” he said, ‘I wish to apolo- 
gize to you for father’s outrageous im- 
position on you. I knew of all his 
losses, and that he was sick, some time 
ago, but only heard yesterday that he 
had dumped himself on you. I shall 
carry him away from here within an 
hour.” 

“You are mistaken about his having 
‘dumped himself.’ I went after him, 
and brought him here of my own free 
will and accord.” 

“Tll gwarrant he was a willing sub- 
ject.” < “ 

“‘Not so much so as you seem to think. 
As for your carrying him away—do you 
know that he cannot raise his hands 
to his mouth, that he is as helpless as 








ate 





a library building in which it justly takes pride. 


good idea of it. 








A RURAL LIBRARY AND ATHENEUM 


Granville, a little town in the hill country of western Massachusetts, has 


The above cut gives a very 


It is built of buff brick with granite trimmings and was 
designed by Gardner, Pyne & Gardner of Springfield, Mass. 


It is located near 


the center of the town, and is not only a home for the public library, but is 


the center of social life for the town. 


It has a nicely appointed game room, 


open to the young people evenings, and they heartily appreciate it. The build- 


ing was largely a gift. 


But the idea is one which every town having a pub- 


lic library should carry out—a reading and game room in connection there- 


with for the young people. 


The influence is all for good. The atmosphere 


is such as parents want their children to grow up in. 


lighthouses, shining afar, and not to be 
reached, and the more useful ones, the 
a ones, as candles to guide our 
eet.” 

“And this of essential womanliness 
according to old traditions, is your bea- 
econ light? Suppose you tell me your 
candle? Your promise was an unre- 
Serving insight.”’ 

“Shylock! My candle—my everyday 
aspiration is to do my full duty toward 
those who look to me for support, to 
suffer no loss on my own account, and 
to allow no one to suffer it for me!’”’ Her 
tone had changed into something like 
hardness, and she led the way back to 
the house. 


Stanning looked at her queerly, as 
though he would speak. 
“You were about to remark?” she 


asked with a smile, for she was deter- 
mined to show him that she feared 
nothing that he might say. 

“Yes,” he said, soberly. ‘I am grate- 
ful for this bit of revelation, and yet 
it yas scarcely revelation, for I had al- 
ready guessed it. I wish that your life 
could realize that dear ideal of yours, 
but this business side of you, which you 
seem rather to deprecate, should not 
go undeveloped. To be one’s best, I 
believe one’s every faculty must be ex- 
ercised.”’ 

“I do not mean to make the impres- 
sion on you that I am a martyr,” she 
replied. ‘I love to make things come 





a baby, and that he has little left with 
which to hire service?” 

“He has more than you have, 
though,” said young Abe, “and if he 
is in any real danger of want, I can 
help him out.” 

“Ah? Then you are succeeding in 
your art!’”’ Celeste exclaimed warmly, 
and Mabel’s face brightened with pleas- 
ure. 

He laughed grimly. “Succeeding? Yes, 
in a way, but hardly in art, unless you 
call the funny pictures in the Sunday 
supplements art.” 

“Oh!” The ejaculation escaped Mabel 
involuntarily, and its tone was unmis- 
takable. 

“A man must eat!” he exclaimed half- 
angrily in answer to it, and turned 
again to Celeste, 

“Of course, I cannot allow father to 
remain here longer a drain on your 
slender resources, and on your strength, 
for he tells me that you two nurse him. 
I am going to carry him to New York 
with me. He has forfeited all claim 
to filial affection long ago, but after 
all blood is thicker than water.” 

“So it is,”’ assented the girl, ‘and you 
must not think of moving him out of 
this house in the condition he is in.” 

“Oh, I think I can pull some trousers 
on him!” The eyes were still meek and 
the tone monotonous, but Celeste under- 
stood after that speech, how he could 
be a success on the Sunday papers. 





Mabel bit her lip to keep from laugh- 
ing, but the older girl regarded him 
with grave displeasure. 

“To move your father while he is so 
weak would be perfect madness. You 
shall not do it. He is comfortable here, 
and he and Aunt Jane have good times 
talking together. You may pay his ac- 
tual expenses if you would feel better 
to, but you must leave him alone until 
he is better.” 

Young Abe made no reply, but went 
over to the closet, and began rum- 
maging. The two women looked on in 
amazement. 

“A dressing gown, and more red flan- 
nel nightshirts!” he exclaimed, and 
came back to the bed after a glance 
out of the window. 

“Your wardrobe is rather scanty, it 
seems, father, but my cousin will lend 
us some blankets, and as you seem to 
lie pretty still, we’ll venture out with- 
out the trousers.” 

He went toward the window as 
though to call the men waiting at the 
gate, and the old man in the bed called 
to him hoarsely: ‘You can’t take a 
man bodily out of his own house ’thout 
reg’lar process of law, boy,’’ andthen he 
continued slowly, and with evident re- 
luctance, ‘‘and this is my house and 
my land.”’ 

The astonished groun gathered close 
about his bed, but he showed no dispo- 
sition to say more. 

“Does he wander in his mind?” asked 
Abe of his cousin. 

Celeste shook her head. ‘‘Uncle,’’ she 
said quietly, in spite of the thousand 
tingles which the shock sent through 
her, “you will have to say more than 
that!” 

“Yes, by heaven, you surely will, or 
I will have you out of this house in a 
jiffy,” said Abe between his teeth. 

“Well, I didn’t calkerlate on tellin’ 
it yet awhile at least,’’ and the crafty 
eyes wandered toward Miss Jane, who, 
tense and trembling, leaned on Ma- 
bel’s arm, ‘“‘but the fact of the business 
is, that I have in my possession a later 
will, and pa left the whole thing un- 
conditionally to me.” 

Celeste was white with anger. Her 
quick wit had pieced out the unwilling 
explanation, and she divined that she 
had been duped south simply to relieve 
him of the care and responsibility of 
Miss Jane, and that the later will would 
have been immediately forthcoming in 
the event of the old lady’s death. 

“I think I see through your action,” 
she said, ‘“‘but tell me, uncle, why did 
you offer to send us back to New York 
and give me the extra money, when 
your main object all the time was to 
keep me here?” 

“That,” he said, with inimitable sly- 
ness, “was a piece of bluff! You'll 
learn the trick in time, for by gosh, 
you’ve got the keenness of the Yan- 
kee and of the Fryes, too!” 

Stanning was at the foot of the stairs 
as she came out, and when he saw her 
white and troubled face, he started to- 
ward her. 

“Wait, I am coming to you!” she 
cried all unconscious of the pathos in 
her voice, and of the hidden feeling 
which was revealed in that moment 
of perplexity. She was all wofhan 
now, and did not even try to resist 
the longing to carry her trouble to 
some one who could advise her. 

They went together into the sitting 
room, and Stanning drew a chair for 
her, near the little fire on the hearth. 
He placed one of Mabel’s dainty cush- 
ions behind her shoulders, and made 
her lean back. His touch and man- 
ner were soothing, and he asked most 
gently, ‘“‘Now what is it that troubles 
you?” 

Celeste told him the entire situation, 
and gave voice to her dispirited out- 
look. 

“I don’t mind working and planning,” 
she said wearily, ‘‘but to make an} 
other new beginning! And to think how 
I have been duped—oh I hate that!’’ 

Stanning took up in his the tremb- 
ling hand which lay near him, on the 
arm of the chair. 

“Celeste,” he said quietly, “you have 
kept me at a distance all the time 
I have been in your house, and I have 


tried to respect your evident wishes, 
so that only in the last two hours have 
I been allowed even to see the real 
Celeste in whom I have believed all 
the time. I wished to say all that was 
in my heart then, but it seemed a 
mean advantage to take of your con- 
fidence, when I knew, too, that it 
would only be to be refused, but 
now—” 


She started, and looked at him with 
appeal in her eyes, as she tried to 
remove her hand from his. 


[To Page 555.] 








Grandma Merry’s House Painting. 
RANDMA. 
The house I had lived in so many 


years needed painting. When Grandpa 
Merry was with me he attended to that, 


and insisted upon pure white with 
green blinds. But now, in addition to 
the smoke of the notives, which 
pass the house every ten minutes, is 
the smoke and dirt from a huge fac- 
tory quite near, so I said to myself, 
“No more white paint for me, that grew 


so dingy and dirty.” 


The carpenters had finished all re- 
pairs, and the painters were waiting, 
so the color must be decided upon 


without delay. Easter Monday, for the 
first time in the season, found me rid- 
ng ‘round the city among hundreds of 
houses looking for colors. 

r changing my mind seven times, 


\ite 


| arrived home chilled to the bone. Then 
1 rashly decided to startle the neigh- 
bors by painting the house red with 
ellow trimmings and green blinds. 

Th painters care. The deed was 
done. Neighbors said, “Grandma Merry 
has moved away. If grandpa was alive 
what would he say?’ And although 
my household think it nice and pretty, 
somehow I cannot feel reconciled or at 
hor ie. 

But soon smoke will dull its bright- 


shall go away with Grandpa 
comment will cease. 


ness and I 
Merry, and all 
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Furnishing the Porch—I1. 


porch table is of 


mtaining a drawer— 
may find in the attic, 
ned when the more 
bought for the liv- 
ing rooms. Perhaps hinge is missing, 
or a leaf is warped. These are easily 
remedied, and after cleaning it from 

st and grime, polishing or painting it 

shly, one has a very useful article 


“he ideal medium 
size low and 
exactly what we 
where it was consig 
lern make was 





r the cooling off spot. 

When the old hammock has been con- 

mned, cut out the ragged body and 

roduce a double length of clean meal 
king. Stitch this to the hammock 
is, usually intact when the body is 
hopeless wreck, and vou have a short 
10ck that will give excellent satis- 

f tion, a not insignificant rival of the 

Vv one. 

Those old green slat curtains, that 
till found in some attics, are a 
ure, bei just the thing for porch 

wl en and adjust them as the 

J ines ffairs they are narrower 

be sure, but for this reason are 

netimes more convenient, as placed 

de by side they need not all be rolled 
up at the same time. 

In the absence of natura) wood fur- 

hings. I think nothing is more at- 

active than green and white for porch 
longings. Table chairs and a gen- 


rous-sized newspaper rack painted in 
lite enamel, a green screen, green pots 
or kegs'for the large growing plants, 


nd gaily colored hammocks, makes a 
lor scheme unequaled by none. Green 
1 white looks cool and _ inviting, 
reas red and other bright colors 
ggest heat. 
However modest or ambitious the 
porch furniti ire, do not overlook the 
rocker for weary femininity. If 
the attic affords none such, a very com- 
table one slat bottom may be 
ought for $1, just the thing to sit in 
hot afternoon when the mending 
ket is piled to crebtaiatited hight. 
-_ 
saa Tacks. 
LONARD. 
t so sorry for my friend, not only 
ause she lost her little child and 
sed her so much, but because it 


avoidablk 

The little thing swallowed three car- 
pet tacks, and then the mother gave 
a dose of castor oil. This only compli- 
ated matters, and forced the tacks 
through the wall of the stomach. 

Years ago I swallowed several tacks, 
nd the doctor made be chew quanti- 

; of slippery elm bark to a pulp and 
swallow it. This was kept up at in- 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn (The Clothier), says if any suf- 
ferer from Kidney and Bladder Disease 
will write him he will direct them to 
the perfect home cure he used. He 
makes no charge whatever for the fa- 
vor.—[Adv. 


med so 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


tervals until all the tacks had passed 


the bowels. The elm bark formed a 
slippery covering around the _ tacks. 


During the time as little liquid as pos- 
sible was swallowed. 

If a small child swallows tacks, glass, 
nutshells, pennies or other foreign sub- 
stances, and is too small to chew the 
bark, get the ground bark and mix with 
very little water and feed to the child 
as much as possible for the first three 
hours. Have seen this tried in four 
cases and every time it proved a suc- 


cess. 
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The Lovely Art of Singing. 


HARRIET MYRICK 





It always seems as though everyone 
ought to sing, but some do make hard 
work of it, and others fail utterly with- 
out seeming to know it. Singing is 
one of the lovely ways nature has given 
us to express the heart’s ideals and 
emotions; and perhaps it might be 
called one of the most natural arts, 

First of all, it is an expression—a 
giving out of something. But what is 
this ‘‘something,”’ where is it, and how 
do we project it? Some say it is 
“soul’; others call it sentiment; but 
often these terms are but efforts to ex- 
press what we cannot define. Still, we 
must have a starting point, and here, 
it is the idea we are singing about. 

Where is this idea? Inside? In the 
heart? In the mind? Why try to lo- 
cate this? We know it is here, and we 
may become filled with it. Indeed, it 
is only when we are thus absolutely 
absorbed that we can perfectly ex- 
press, and the kind of song determines 
the quality of the expression, whether 
it be bright and joyous, or somber and 
saa. 

liow do we project the idea? How 
do we really express anything? With 
in instrument and something (power) 
to run it with. In singing the instru- 
ment is the whole body—not merely the 
throat and lungs, as so many at first 
imagine. And when a tone comes this 
wonderful instrument is set in motion. 
Its countless tiny wires carry the mes- 
hither and thither; and all the 
liitle spaces echo and re-echo it, thus 
acting as resonance chambers. Thes 
add to the richness and “carrying qual- 
itv’ of the tone, but only according 
to the manner it is first launched on 
its way. 

The beginning of the 
the starting of the instrument—is where 
most of the study of voice is first di- 
ected. Nowhere is the injunction to 
start right’ more necessary. Expres- 
sive. live tone demands the whole self, 
and absolute earnestness is its first 
tribute. 


sage 


sin igi ng tone— 
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The Middle Aged Tablecloth. 
MRS EH, M’SPARRAN. 





I find so many uses for old table- 


cloths, that I have come to look upon 
them as only middle-aged when they 
have been used to cover the table for 
the last time. 

The ends make first rate everyday 
napkins for the little people of the 
household, and three of these can gen- 

lly be cut from either end of a cloth 
ot good quality. Along the sides are 


strips which may be made double into 
dainty bibs for the younger children, 
or if there is a supply of these on 
hand, these pieces without the formal- 
ity of any hemming make most satis- 
factory glass towels, either for win- 
dows or tableware. 

From the middle portion may be cut 
one or more bread or cake cloths, ac- 
cording to the size of the original cloth. 
A good way to prolong the usefulness 
of these larger pieces is to sew them 
around three sides, like a bag, turn and 
fold in a seam around the fourth side. 
Stitch this shut and you have rein- 
forced double cloths, without raw edges 
or hems. 

In thus 
there are 


making over a_ tablecloth 
sometimes bits and corners 
too small for the various uses. When 
not too thin cut them into small 
squares—about 14 inches is a good size, 
These are just the thing to use at lit- 
tle folks’ tea parties. They corre- 
spond in size > their dainty littk 
dishes. A quick and substantial 
to finish the edges of these play nap- 
kins is to fringe them about half an 
inch deep, and just inside the fringe 
stitch all around the «%¢e twice on the 
sewing machine. It only takes a little 
while to make them and they do please 
the children so much—they always like 
their things to be like big people’s; I 
am sure of it, for I was once a child. 


Way | 





Needles and Thread. 





Rug Fringe—Cut firm burlap sack- 
ing into strips 4 in in width. Ravel 
from both edges to a depth of 1% in. 


Fold the strip lengthwise and overcast 
the two edges of the unraveled portion 
ogether. Baste two of these raveled 
1nd folded strips together. Stitch on 
the machin taking care to sew ex- 
actly over the first undrawn thread, or 
where the two overcasting threads run. 
Two rows of stitching are none _ too 
many to prevent the fringe from fray- 
ing and whipping out in time. Apply 
the fringe to the rug, exactly as other 
rug’ fringes are put on. The fringe 
is pretty and usually suitable for any 
rug in the natural color of the sacking, 
but may be colored if preferred, as the 
peculiar fiber of the sacking will read- 
ily take almost any color that might 
be desired.—[Millie Honaker. 





Bits of Dainty White wash fabrics, 
left from shirt waists, children’s 
dresses, etc, make pretty quilts. I saw 
Some pieced in star pattern, seams 
outlined with red wash cotton; another 
like crazy quilt on foundation, each 
queer seam outlined in yellow. Still 
another was in large squares, stamped 
in designs and outlined.—[Minette Free- 
} in. 





Shrink Woolen Dress Braid before 
putting it on your skirt, and avoid the 


puckered effect that comes when the 
braid is wet after being put on the 
skirt where this is not done. It is also 


best to.allow a few inches for this 
shrinking when measuring for a new 
braid. Simply wet the braid thorough- 
ly and hang it up to dry without wring- 


ing it. In sewing it on, care should be 
taken neither to hold it too tight to 
give a drawn effect, nor so loose that 


it has a ruffled effect, especially if the 
serviceabie brush braid is used.— 
fA. S. G. 

Enlarging a Nightgown—The cheap 
gowns we get on bargain days are al- 


ways too scant in the skirts. I make 
mine very comfortable as follows: For 
two gowns purchase 1% yds cheap 
cloth—about 6-cent quality. Cut in two 


lengthwise. Find the exact half of the 


voke and tear the back in two from 
yoke to hem. Now insert the new 
cloth, gather at the yoke and hem at 


the bottom. It takes but a few min- 
utes, and is a far better way than to 
enlarge the gores.—[H. H. T. 


Home Dressmakers will find some 

teresting new styles in our pattern 
columns this week. They will prove a 
valuable addition to the four-page cat- 
alog of spring and summer fashions in 
u March 14 and 28. 


issues of 





A Neck Scarf of silk 
t rows of roses at each end, the 
itside row of petals being of velvet, 
t the inner three of silk, matching 
*tly the shade of the scarf, is dain- 
and fluffy enough to give the neces- 


crepe with 





ary trimmed effect to a thin, white 
silk shirtwaist, without any added 
ucks or frills.—[{Tracy Nelson. 





Heavy Battenberg Braid, laid across 


form squares, checkerboard fashion, 
ind filled in with two different stitches, 
“point de Bruxelles’ and “spinning 


vheel,”’ alternating, 
cushion top, 
‘ é ontrasting 
I kernell. 


makes a very pret- 
laid over a pillow 
color.—[Harriette A. 


tv sofa 


if the sides of the placket of a dress 
skirt incline to fall apart, they may 
be kept together by a hook and loop 


about midway. 


] laced 
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PERRY “DAVIS” 


[17] 
Save Your Eyes 


| pecan Using the Knife, or in 
way ae yourself to 
ering or endangering the eye. 
Dr. Oren Oneal, the famous 
cago Oculist, has restored sight 
thousands by his marvelous 
» Bn The Oneal Dissolvent 
Method. 

Removes all diseased condi- 
tions; cataracts, scums, granu- 
lated lids, optic nerve diseases—all causes af 
‘blindness—yield to this wonderful treatment. 
You can be cured at home. Illustrated book, 
many testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice, free, 

Wm. Cronoble, McConnell, Il., cured of cata- 
racts, 20 years standing; Panl Ream, Cenenwe, 
Iowa, cured of cross-eyes. Write to them. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED— 
A new method—no knife.no pain. Always sué- 
cessful, a. ® sent C. O. D. unless ordered.) 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 178, 52 Dearborn St., Chicaga 


“Glen Rock” 


All Wool 


Clothing 


Direct from Mill. 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing at « saving 
of 60 per cent. We have the largest mill in the 
country selling clothing direct from the mill to the 
wearer and making the woolens from the raw wool 
under the same roof. Our goods are handsomely 
made of all wool and trimmed. The cloth is 
made from fine selected wools. Every garment 
beare our Iabel and is guaranteed for one year. 

If not wearing ¥,may be returned and 
another will be sent free of all expense. 

Our made-to-measure men’s suits for $7.50 or $10.00 
would — $18.00 to $25.00 at your tailor’s. Every 


suit has 
Hand-shrunk Coliars, 
Hand-made Button Holes, 
Padded Shoulders. 


We sell either tailor-made or ready-made clothing. 
Men’s all wool and worsted trousers, $2., $2.60 and 
$8; handsomely made and trimmed. We have the 
cheapest, strongest and best all wool boys’ clothing. 
Also cloth by the yard or piece, and ladies’ — 
and skirtings. Write to-day for samples, etc. 


» GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
Somerville, N. Je 
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[PF The Fortune > Telling Man, ae Just eng I Love 
You So, Night Was Made f: Also DO! 
DOOLEY and MY ORIENTAL qu QUEEN with words 
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[@petand music complete, and 30 on NEW 
= + HITS, including the great parody suecess—< 
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ont 
von Fe silso samples sod des c Ad Sealaas 
Men's, Ladies’ and Boys’ complete Clothing Outfits 
from $5.50 te $9.50. AMERICAN M. 0. €CO., 92 Market St., CHICAGO 
Reference—Chicago Loan & TrustCo. Capital $1,090,000.00, 


ee d y = 
Hawaiian Islands {°0%" “evs 
volcanic specimen, for one dollar postal note. 
Address P.O. Box 696, Honolulu, Ter Hawaii. 
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CLOSES THE OPENING IN TEN DAYS 
Avoids pressure on Pubic Bone. €" Send for Booklet. 
‘i. 8. SEELEY TRUSS ESTASLISHMENT, i 
ox 38, 184 Deerborn Rn Stee © NiCaEO. 
tat Watent Btey PHILADELPHIA, 86 KE. 28rd 8t., NEW YORE 
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360 DAYS 


backed by oe bond. 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, 
All our Cook Stovucs and Ranges have our patent even thermometer, 





We will sell you i the best range or stove in the world—“THE KALAMAZQGO” 
—direct from our factory at lowest factory prices on a 






APPROVAL TEST 


If your purchase proves unsatisf. 













MFRS., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 



















































































































554 [18] 
Success with Garden Truck. 


HERBERT SMYTH, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I turned my attention to gardening 
to try for one of the prizes in the 
Young Folks’ contest last year. To 
start with, I had $2.30 left from the year 
previous, which just paid for my fer- 
tilizer and beans and pea seed. I bor- 
rowed 48 cents from papa to pay for 
tomato plants and ‘potato seed. 

I had a neighbor, Mr _  Hitchings, 
plow my garden, which is 70 feet by 
40 feet on April 28 (as papa is lame 
and cannot plow). I worked for Mr 
Hitchings to pay for it. I then bought 
a bag of fertilizer for $1.65. I bought 





MASTER HERBERT SMYTH. 
two quarts of bean seed and a quart of 


peas for 60 cents. I bought a pint of 
corn for 9 cents. I bought a package 
age of lettuce seed with which to plant 
my hotbed, which I did April 4, and the 
lettuce came up on April 15. 

I planted my peas, beans and a little 
corn on May 6. I planted my potatoes 
and rest of my corn and set out some 
lettuce on May 14. I bought six toma- 
to plants and set them out on May 24. 
I bought and set out six more tomato 
plants on May 26. Beans, peas and 
some corn was up May 26. Potatoes 
and rest of corn came up May 29. I 
hoed my garden all through for first 
time June 14. Peas and beans blos- 
somed June 28. I sold my first picking 
of beans, which was not quite half a 
bushel, July 11, for 50 cents. I sold 
second picking of beans July 14, which 
was a bushel, for $1. I got one quart 
of peas for first picking, which we ate 
July 12. 

I got one peck of peas July 17, which 
IT sold for 25 cents. My lettuce was 
not very good, not heading well. We 
ate a lot, though, and I sold some. I 
sold my first corn August 13, seven 
ears for 5 cents. I will now give a 
record. Sales for whole year amount- 
ed to $6.18. Expenses were $2.78, leav- 
ing a net profit of $3.40. 

The land is a spot that has been 
used for a garden for several years 
and my potatoes were scabby, but I 
got big ones and a lot of them, a good 
crop for small rows. I had six rows of 
string beans, three rows corn, two 
rows peas and two rows potatoes and 
part of a row of shell beans. 

{Master Smyth’s account was. sub- 
mitted in detail and had been kept very 
accurately. While he did not make as 
much money as some others, owing in 
part to lack of opportunity, he so fully 
complied with all the conditions of the 
contest that it was deemed fair to di- 
vide third prize with him.—Editor.] 





My Earnings for 1902. 


When Christmas came in 1901 I made 
my grandma a sofa pillow. She thought 
that it was so pretty that she wanted 
her sister to have one. So I told her 
that if she would get the cloth I would 
make it for 30 cents. But she did not 
get the cloth until 1902. While I was 
waiting for her to get the material 
mamma got some and I got hers done 
first. I charged grandma 30 cents for 
Aunt Carrie’s, so that was so much on 
my list of earnings. 

Next I made one for Aunt Lora and 
received 15 cents for it. Then my other 
grandma wanted one, so I made her 
one for 25 cents. My aunt and a friend 
of hers each wanted one. So I made 50 
cents on the two. 





This made $1.20. I 





PRACTICAL HELPS 


did not make any more sofa pillows for 
a while, but one day I picked a quart 
of cherries and got 5 cents for them. 
One day mamma was tired, and she 
said: ‘Lizzie, you wash up the dishes 
and I’ll give you a cent.” So I did it, 
and that made $1.26. After a while, 
when currants were ripe, I earned 5 
cents picking some over. I hemmed a 
towel for a cent, so that made $1.32. 
Later mamma thought that the spider 
web in the middle of her pillow was not 
big enough, so she said: “If you will 
make that spider web a little larger I 
will give you 2 cents.”’ I did it, and re- 
ceived my 2 cents. 

After early apples began to get ripe 
I earned 10 cents picking some up for 
pies. Then I earned 3 cents shelling 
peas and 5 cents for ironing dish tow- 
els. The next 72 cents I earned by pick- 
ing and selling nine quarts of blueber- 
ries at 8 cents a quart. I earned 5 
cents stemming barberries. 

Some of the ways in which I spent 
the money were as follows: Fifteen 
cents for three yards of cloth, 10 cents 
for a paperweight, 25 cents for a neck- 
tie, 10 cents for a ring, 5 cents for a 
block of paper, and 10 cents for candy. 
I earned $2.29 and spent 75 cents. 


Things Worth While. 








Betsy Blossom, I can sympathize with 
you in the matter of having few con- 
genial neighbors. It does seem too bad, 
doesn’t it? But what can’t be cured 
must be endured and I suppose by being 
somewhat isolated we learn to rely on 
ourselves and to develop our own 
resources. 

Lottie Farra, that was a good list of 
books you gave. There is a little book 
by Emily Huntington Muller called 
What Tommy Did. It is one of the most 
wholesome and entertaining books for 
the young, and for the older people as 
well, if they have kept young hearts. I 
tested thoroughly its powers to enter- 
tain when I read it with two obstreper- 
ous fresh air boys from the wilds of 
Brooklyn. I ‘wonder how many agree 
with me that The Crisis is a thoroughly 
fine book. I think my favorite poets are 
Tennyson and Browning. 


Why doesn’t somebody speak of pic- 
tures? In these days when good copies 
of famous works of art can be bought 
for a cent, and when art collections 
are becoming more and more accessible 
to all, anyone with an inclination to 
do so can gain some familiarity with 
art. How many know Murillo’s “Saint 
Anthony of Padua’? And to how many 
does it preach sermons? 

I like the idea of the Outdoor club. 
To-day, when coming from church, 
I saw the first bloodroots and they 
recalled Kipling’s lines: 

“Green against the draggled drift, 

Faint and frail and first. 

Buy my northern bloodroot., 


And I'll know where you’ were 
nursed.” 
Memories of childhood, too, they 


brought back—memories of those days, 
when I, a tiny lassie, gathered the 
dainty white blossoms, whose brittle, 
bleeding stems stained the little hands 
that grasped them. 


Did you ever try for a long time to 


analyze some unfamiliar flower and 
then when at last successful feel the 
satisfaction of the achievement? My 


brother and I once worked a good while 
on Veratrum viride and I puzzled for 
hours over Trientalis Americana. That 
was years ago, but the pleasure of vic- 
tory still remains. Does Rae Taylor 
mean to tell us that he found the 
plants he mentioned in bloom this year? 
It seems to me they were early or else 
Massachusetts is a warmer country 
than I supposed. Yes Missisquoi, tell 
us if Pluto reappeared this spring.— 
[Janet Alexander, New York. 
oo 

Yensie Disagrees—Minette Freeman, 
I should think the one who was re- 
sponsible for housecleaning would get 
things mixed, if the whole house were 
cleaned at once, for would not the 
house be stirred up from top to bot- 
tom? Did you ever try the “all-over 
plan’? you speak of? It seems to me 
whatever the housekeeper has for work 
should be planned so as to trouble the 
fewest people. and leave the home at- 
mosphere undisturbed. For are we not 
make the whole household miserable, 
or it may be done so that the rest of 
the family hardly realized it. Try the 
one-room-at-a-time plan, Minette, and 
see if you do not like it best.—[Yensie 
Carleton. 





| 





The Survivor. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


When there’s an end to every strife 


and hate, 
And all their sorry, unrelenting 
brood, 


Love, that hath borne so much, so 
much withstood, 

Shall still be undiminished, strong and 

great. 

_ od 


Prizes for Photographs. 





FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE BEST MEMORIAL 
DAY PHOTOGRAPH—-OTHER PRIZES WORTH 
TRYING FOR. 

Do you use a camera? If so we want 
you to help us. We want good photo- 
graphs portraying the spirit of Memo- 
rial day. The 30th of May will soon be 
here. It will afford countless oppor- 
tunities for getting just what we want. 
For the photograph which seems to us 
to bring out in the happiest way the 
spirit of this day when a nation honors 
her soldier dead, we will give $5 in 
cash, for the second best $3, and for 
the third best $2. Furthermore, we 
will pay cash for all photographs, not 
prize winners, which we may accept. 

Prints are best on solio paper. They 
must be sharp and clear. There are no 
limitations as to subjects, so long as 
they have a direct bearing on the day. 
The fewer figures the better. Count- 
less objects will suggest themselves— 
children gathering wild flowers to deco- 
rate the graves, the weaving of wreaths 
and garlands, the placing of the flags 
and fiowers, etc. We do not want the 
negative, just one good, clear print in 
a brown tone. Send all photographs be- 
tween pieces of cardboard. All entering 
this contest should have their prints in 
this office by June 15. Address Photo- 
graphic Editor, this office. 

A Smart Little Housekeeper—I am 
seven years old. I help mamma keep 
house. I wash and wipe dishes. I have 
made three cakes; mamma said they 
were good. I can iron baby brother’s 
clothes. He is nine months old. When 
mamma makes light bread she gives me 
some dough and I make biscuits of it. 
I can sweep the floor. I earned money 
last year pulling weeds out of papa’s 
garden. I can sew. I have pieced 76 
quilt blocks and started one for my 
little brother’s bed. He is four years 
old and his name is Dell. I have a lit- 
tle thimble to sew with.—[Pearl Pren- 
tice, Stevens County, Wash. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
Two Great Items 
in Dress Goods 


Simply to show how very far under 
price we are now selling not only dress 
goods, but every kind of goods found in 
the 70 departments of this great Pitts- 
burg store. You run no risk in order- 
ing without seeing samples of the goods. 
If they are not up to the mark we will 
gladly take them back. 


Dress Voiles, 45c a yard 


One of the favorite materials for Women’s 
Summer Dresses. This is an all wool hard 
twisted thread voile, and comes in navy, 
tan, gray, white and black. We have sold 
thousands and thousands of yards of this 
same grade this spring, but not at the 
same price—it was much higher. Our 
rebuilding operations force prices down 
to lowest notch. 


Mohair Sicilian, 50c a yard 


A'‘'50 inch wide goods and a Tic a yard 
value. It comes in medium navy, red and 
black. For traveling wear, and for all 
styles of street and house gowns, this 
Sicilian has no equal. 

We say above yourun norisk in ordering 
without having us send you samples. But 
we'll send sampies if you desire. As we are 
53 years old our word as to the goudness of 
anything should count. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. ‘Pittsburg, Pa. 














Send to-day for our beautifully illustrated cata- 
log, showing latest styles in Ladies’ White Under 
Muslin. 

We sell direct to the wearer — 
fresh, clean, new goods, and 
save you from 25% to 50%. 


Why pay fancy profits to your retailer when you 
can get just what you want at first cost price? 
We do an enormous business this way, and can 
ive you an immense assortment to select from, 
atisfaction guaranteed. Upon receipt of 25c., we 
will mail you a soc. lace trimmed Corset Cover, to 
show you how beautiful Priscilla Under Muslin is, 


THE 
PRISCILLA UNDERMUSLIN CO. 
Ninth Street, Springfield, Mass. 











We will send any bicycle to any address with the un- 
derstanding and agreement that you can give it 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and if you do not find it easier run- 
ning, handsomer, stronger, better finished and equipped, 
more - to date and igher grade than any bicycle 
you can buy elsewhere at 85.00 to 615.00 more money, youcas 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent, 


Buys our new HIGH GRADE i903 

10 Q NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guar. 
a antee stronger, easier riding, better 
equipped; better frame, wheels, hubs and bearings 


than you can get in any other bicycle for less than $20.00. 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEON sic is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 
in bicycles and supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee 
Proposition and our Most Astonishing Offer, cut t 


cise SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO.,.cHicaco 


mail to 





free tri: 


oo p tt mom low rade work. 
page Catalog Free. today. 
Cash Buyers Union, Dept.4, _ Chicago 











3 Per 100 for Distributing S: 1 f Wash 
$s Pati teiacsenasectempeat ‘SCOTT, Cohoes,N. 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
a 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me 
48-page book free. 
i AT e N T highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
bilious, 


HEADA CHE cured to stay cured per- 


manently, facts mailed. SANITARY HOUSE, Englewood, N, J. 
wall coating and tender 


ALABASTINE sis. 


artists in helping you work out complete color plans; no 
glue kalsomine or poisonous wall re Address 
Alabastine Co,,Grand Rapids, Mich., & 105 Water St. N.Y. City, 


TIMELY 


RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descrip- 
tive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge 
to all applying for the same. Our New, Large, 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles 
and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions 
of all the best books on Rural and Home Topics, 
sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 
the postage. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 











sick, nervous, 





We want to tell you of 
the durable and sanitary 














Last Chance for the Prizes. 


TEN DOLLARS IN CASH FOR THE FIRST 
PRIZE AND 22 OTHER PRIZES. 


The time is almost up in our great 
cereal food contest. Have you sent in 
your choice and your reasons for it? 
A postal card and a few minutes of 
time may win $10 for you. Is it not 
worth trying for? The conditions are 
found below. 

Everyone who eats cereal foods has 
. chance in this competition. Just write 
us a line (a postal will do), and state 
(1) which one food in the following list 
vou like best, (2) then in 12 words or 
jess tell why it is your favorite. The 
list Of foods: 


HO, Shredded Wheat 
(Juaker Oats, Biscuit, 

Force, Grape Nuts, 

Malta Vita, Korn Krisp, 
Pettijohn, Cook's Flaked Rice 
Wheatlet, Cream of Wheat. 
Norka, 


The food that is given the greatest 
imber of votes will be decided upon 
the first prize, and whoever gives 
best reason (in the manufacturer’s 
lgment) for preferring that food, will 
irded a prize of $10 in cash. 
The person giving the best reason for 
food receiving the second largest 
pber of votes will win $5 in cash. 
third prize, a five years’ subscrip- 
nm to American Agriculturist; fourth 
ze, a four years’ subscription; 
th prize, a three years’ subscription. 
ere will also be five prizes each of 
two years’ subscription, and 13 prizes 
ch of a year's subscription. This 
ves a total value of $50. 
Anyone reading this notice may ene 
ier the competition. Votes should reach 
by May 20 at the latest, and earlier 
i possible. Address your reply to 
Cookery Editor, American Agricultur- 
j 52 Lafayette place, New York, N ¥. 


- —_—— 


Filling for Layer Cake—At certain 
nes of the year eggs are hard to get, 
1d often after we bake a nice cake, 
do not find enough left for icing. I 
have made delicious icing for cakes 
without an egg. I put on 2 cups granue 
late ed sugar, and 2-3 cup milk or cream. 
Let boil until it will candy in water, 
then add % cup butter. Pour into a 
long dish and with the egg beater, whip 
ntil it creams. Add flavoring and 
spread between layers. Water can be 
used instead of milk or cream, but the 
cream makes the softest filling.—[Laura 
rau Jones. 





Graham Apple Dumplings—Pare 4 
good sized tart apples and put them in 

suucepan with about 1 qt water and 
1, cup sugar. When they are about 
half done have ready some dumplings 
made in the following manner: Two 
cups graham flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt. Moisten with 
just enough milk to make a dough that 
can be shaped with the hands into balls 
about 1% inches in diameter. Boil 
them in the syrup with the apples 
( minutes, and serve with soft 
brown sugar and cream. If de- 
sired, spice may be added to the apple 
sauce before the dumplings are put in, 
[Louise Clark. 


Gingerbread Pudding—Fill a com- 
mon sized baking dish little more than 
half full of apples cut in thick slices, 

itter over them a little sugar, salt, 
cinnamon and nutmeg and pour over 
them 1% cup of water. Make the gin- 

rbread of %4 cup molasses, %4 cup 
sugar, % cup butter, 1 cup boiling 

Vater, 1] teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon each 

inger and cinnamon, flour enough 

to make a thin mixture, Pour this 

r the apple and bake. Serve with 
{Lura Walcott, 


Lemon Pie—One lemon rind and juice, 
l egg, 16 cup hot water, 1 large cracker, 
or 146 small ones, 1 cup sugar. Cook 

til thick with two crusts.—[M. P. 





Five Good Eaters—From Jan 26, 1902, 
to Jan 26, 1903, my baking record was 
as follows: White bread 257 _ loaves, 
brown bread and johnnycake 23, drop- 
ped cakes 50, cookies 1775, pies 153, pud- 
rings and shortcakes 20, loaf cakes 73, 
layer cakes 59. There are five in fam- 
lly, two being children.—[Mrs F. In- 
fills, New York 


Soup meat fried in small pieces adds 
color and flavor to the liquid. 





DOMESTIC 


Our Pattern Offer. 





, 8, 10 and 12 years, 





$992—Ladies’ plaited shirt waist, 
84, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 









£990—Misses’ shirred waist with pointe 


Misses’ shirred skirt, 





8953 — Blouse 
Eton, 32 to 42-inch 


Price 10 cents, e 
Pattern Department, 





MATTERS 


For the Sake of an Ideal, 


[From Page 552.] 

“No dear, I must speak now,” he 
protested gently, and Celeste had one 
fleeting glimpse of the blessedness of 
being ruled by a stronger nature. No 
one had ever said must to her before, 
in such a tone. 

“T must ask you to let me.take your 
too heavy burden upon my own shoul- 
ders. it will be but a light thing for 
me, and with your help we can make 
Mabel and Miss Jane comfortable and 
happy. It is not often that a man 
loves most wisely,’’ he went on with 
a lover’s assurance, “but in this case 
it is perfect if you will only consent, 
My life is such a busy one, and you 
should be my equal partner in every 
venture, advising and planning with 
me, and yet as my dear wife, you 
would have the time, and the means to 
cultivate that gentler side of your na- 
ture which is so sweet to me, much 
as I admire the other. Come now, 
my dear one, give me the right to 


take you away from all this deceit | 


and trouble!” 

“IT cannot,” she answered simply, and 
he knew that it was no negative which 
meant yes. 

“But do you care for me? Even a 
little?’ he persisted still in the vibrant 
tones of love. 

“T think I might care a great deal,” 
She said, looking at him frankly, “if 
circumstances were different. You see 
I am trusting you not to take advan- 
tage of this admission on my part, as 
I did this afternoon when I told you of 
the ideals I cherished. Marrying is 
not for me, so long as two helpless 
ones are dependent on me.” She was 
rapidly regaining her poise, and he 
released her hand. 

“So you are not going to give Miss 
Jane to her brother?” he asked ab- 
sently. 

“No, indeed,’’ she replied firmly. “TI 
Will think it all out to-night, some 
Way.” 

“What a matter-of-fact love-making 
this has been,” he said sadly, ‘‘and I 
wonder if you think J shall accept thig 
as final. Why, Celeste—you spoke of 
your ideals, but you did not ask of 
mine. They can all be summed up in 
the one word—Celeste! If you were 
less straightforward, less’ splendid, 
anything except what I know yoy to 
be, I might go away, and in time wear 
away the ache, but as it is, if I 89, 
it will only be to come and come again 
until I woo you to consent.” 

“I said I trusted you not to take ad- 
vantage,” she said reproachfully, but 
he only caught the strong brown hand 
at her side and lifted it with reverence 
to his lips. 

fo Be Continued.] 


-— 
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Nut Candy—Prepare any or all kinds 
of nuts, place them in a greased pan, 
Take 2 cups granulated sugar, or more 
if a larger quantity of candy is de- 
sired. Put it into the spider without 
liquid of any sort. Stir constantly. It 
will stick together, and you will think 
it will amount to nothing. Still keep 
on stirring, and soon it will be syrup. 
Then turn it over the nuts, cool, and 
mark into squares. When you come 
to eat it you will have brittle candy, 
clear as glass.—[E. B. 





Th 
COFFEE, roasted, “ Vv jenna Brand, *? our owD 


pan, Young Hyson,. Mixed and Ceylon...... seeeee 
Price per lb. 3 ets. Price per 5 lb. v on 

RED STAR” cau DRY SOAP. 
30 one !b, cakes, per be 1.64, 60 one lb, 
cakes, per box, €2.94 


{19} 555 


“Ss GREEN, Star Brand 









Ste ste iaaes Warranted Strictly Pure. 

—— In 250 1b. Kege....es.e0. ¢ cte. per) 
In 100 to 175 1b, Kegs.... ote  ¢ 
In 14, 28, 561b, Kits. sta, 4 “4 


In 2 or 5 1b. boxes... Oe 
ARSENATE OF LEA Pury, 
ters Soresing ne 





Bp a0 te. Lo 6 cts. a 
ote. és “ 
LADIES CREAM CHINA "SILK WA ish $2. 99. 
An excellent garment for the hot summer 82. 99. | 
lace insertion te D L~' font, hemstitched tu aay mach side aud 
also in back, llar and cuffs, Order 


anc 
SPECIAL SUMMER GARCAINS 
e rer qual 
‘Sultana —¥e Bd Bepeed cts. meee 


p 0000 ccc voce csences ++Price per Ib, ct® 
TRA; very choice mixture, our brand, RIO 
P,”’ Formosa Oolong, English Breakfast, Jar 





Write us for prices « 4 any article you may require. We supply’ 


your name ant d address and we will mai] you FREE our 96 
booklet, “GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR MONEY SAVE 
which contaius fllustrations, descriptions and _ on arth 
cles needed in every household, WRITE TO-D 


every want, being equipped to fill all orders promptly, Send u ‘3 


y 
co EW YOR ks 
4d 


. 4. v 
let ablished 185%. The World’s Original and Largest Department Store 








BIG WAGES vais: 


Mr. big out poade fi oN the Stet five months. 

Wie, of , $12. Ist day. Mr. Clay, 
~ Ye. $9 ater ras, Mr. Poerge, of Me., 
#10 one afternoon. Mr. Elliott, of Pa., 
$17 first two days. Mre. Howard, of Ia., 
$59.50 in one week. Hundreds of others 
making big money selling and appoint- 
ing agents for Quaker Vapor Bath 
Cabinets. Prices reduced. Let us start 
you. We furnish everything. Anyone 
willing to work can make $20 to $40 8 


week easy. Greatest neg maker known. Jus8 
what everybody needs 
war re old firm. Capital _ $100,000.00. Write for 


onderfal Seller. 
Plan, Terms, Ete., FREE. Address, 


WORLD MFG CO., 621 World Bidg-, Cincinnat!, a 





HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA. 


Completely cured not just relieved. Attacks never returte 
Smokes and “Reliefs'’ can not cure. They are wrong i 

rinciple. Our treatment cures to stay cured. Restored 
ealth. Over 52,000 patients already. BOOK J FREE, 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥- 













r 
ave use hite rouse in preference to granita 
‘or their au burg} plots. We have designs froma 
4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for free designs an} 


ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 


cOSTF NO M 
THAN PLAIN ONES IN 


White Bronze 


bar aay is entirely out of pos. 
Gren soon gets moss-gro 
ored, requires constant exe 
pense and care, and eventually 
crumbles back to other Earths 
Besides it is very expensiv: ®, 


White Bronze 


is pirieth verlasting. It ¢ 
le aa the action 0 roe 
‘owth is an * 
ty. Itis hove art! $s 
nt than any stone. 
why not investigate it? Tt 
has been adopted for mor 
than a hundred publi 
monuments and by thous. 
aads of ny grant custom- 





8 in ail parts of t 2 connty. Many granite-dealerg 








formation, stating about whe t expense you anticie 


pate. It puts you under ne obit agent nf? Want d 
rect,aid deliver every where. 


The Monumental ronze Co 


Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CON®. 








so eneuans A SEAN 
See Qur Guarantee of Advertisers 


on Editorial Page, 
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The 
Life of 

a 
Watch 





JAS. 
BOSS 
Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Cases 


are guaranteed for 25 years. |Few 

solid gold cases will last that 

—_. without wearing too thin. 

to safely protect the works. If 

4 want a watch case for pro- 

fection, durability aod beauty, 
get the Boss with the key- 
stone trade-mark stampe 
inside. Send for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE €O., 
Phiiadelpnia. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FROM 
OUR 
OWN 


h 


Built to Your Order 
With Your Monogram on 
Seat Riser 





J)! 
_— 


YOUR BUGGY is built exclusively for VOU. Wehave a large stock 
J of bodies, wheels, gears and shafts, all in lead and 
oil ready to be finished fo your order by the best mechanics the 
market affords. The price we quote is the cost of material, the labor 
of making and a smali profit for qur factory. Such opportunities 
are not offered every day. 


upon request. Send 


Send for Vehicle Catalogue E10. 


90 For our “‘ Diamond Special’’ Road Wagon 
a Solid panel spring back; padded seat sides; 
Gum Pegamoid leather trimming; spring cushion; 

carpet; boot and shafts. Over 300 sold during March. 


For No. 1 “Big 4’’ Buggy. Leather quarter 

a top; solid panel back; best quality ellipticsprings; 
eum =(Sreen cloth trimming; all hickory wheels; 
springs in cushion and back; side curtains; 

boot; storm apron; wrench; shafts and anti-rattlers. 


For our ‘‘ Leader’’ 3-Spring Wagon. 11-16 
4 axles; double reaches weil ironed; iron hub, all 
eum (lLickory wheels; spring cushions; Pegamoid 
leather trimming; nicely finished. A mighty 


002 wagon ata mighty low price. 
J 


For Young Man’s Fancy Buggy. A gen- 
" eral favorite. The price is less than your 
dealer pays for such in car lots. Long distance 
“ummm axles: selected hickory wheels; genuine leather 


quarter top; trimmedinfancy velour; side panel of body 


painted a dark maroon. A beautiful job in every way. 


COULD WE MAKE A MORE LIBERAL 


The ONLY general merchandise 
house which OWNS, CONTROLS 
and DIRECTLY MANAGES a VE- 
HICLE FACTORY. This is a fact. 





00 BUGGY Offer 









: 2 

A nobby rig at a low price. 
9 
Sa reN 
From your dealer for $65.00. 
00 
Raa 
for trunks, etc. 


Proposition. . 
Ever Made! 


“XX FLYER” 


38m 


F. Oo. B. 
CHICAGO 
‘The buggy has arrived. We consider it a bar- 
ain, — least $25.00 i rice.”’ — E. J. 
Puniira& R08, Roun ‘Mountain, California. 
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1000 sold since April 1st. — Remember it is ours if it does not please you.” 


YOU SEND $5 00 with your order and the balance 10 days 
i] before you want it shipped. It goes direct 
to you from our finishing rooms in all of 


ILLUSTRATIONS, DESCRIPTION 732. 121.2 Cotticewe' sent 


its original beauty. 


postal today. An unusual offer. Do not miss it. 


World’s Largest Vehicle Factory Selling Direct to Users 


We Know What’s Under the Paint — 500 Shipped a Week ¢ 


An unequaled line of well-made and handsomely finished Buggies, Phaetons, 
Surreys, Runabouts, Carriages, Wagons, Carts, etc., at Factory Prices. 


For our *‘ Brown Beauty’’ Buggy. Oneoft 
the choicest in the line. Brown panels on body; 
brown-cloth trimming; brown head lining; red 
gear; long distance axle; new style upholstering. 


For our ‘‘New Thorneward’’ Buggy. More 
of this style sold than any other. Long distance 
axles; Bailey loops; all-wool cloth trimming; 


elegant finish. You could not duplicate it 


For our “‘ Lakeside’’ Triple-Service Sure 
rey. A large, roomy, full panel back, spring 
cushioned surrey which can be used also as an 
open driver or one seat wagon with room behind 
All for the price of a buggy elsewhere. 


For our “‘ Peerless’? Buggy. 
our factory. Has all the essential features of the 


The pride of 


very highest grade work. Usually sells for $25.00 


8 
RTT 
more than price quoted. You will be proud of it anywhere, 


We Allow No One to Undersell Us—Quality for Quality 


The vital point in a purchase is not entirely WHAT YOU PAY, but WHAT YOU GET for your money. Remem- 
ber we guarantee to absolutely satisfy you or we will refund the purchase price, and pay the freight both ways, 


OFFER 2? 


MONTGOMERY WARD & GO., Chicago 





Most Liberal |! 




















Farm Profits 


in the Manatee section of Florida seem marvelous, but the growing bank accounts of 
the fruit grower and truck raiser are a substantial indication of the accuracy of the 
circulated reports. 

Mr. R. R. Bevell, Palmetto, Fla., realized $4,560.00 from five acres in egg plants. 


For tllustrated literature address 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway. PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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LAWN FENCE 


ae Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogue 
4 free. Special Prices to Come- 
NA teriesandChurehes. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box Winchester, Lad, 





Gold-Wire Fence 





would not be wort 








hold stoek. It stretc 
PAGE WOVEN WIR 








h as much as Page Fence to 
hes like common fence wire. 
E FENCE CO.,ADBIAN, MICH, 





The HOOVER bidake 


Only digger made that 
successfully separates 
the potatoes from the 
vines and weeds. 
Rapid, clean and 
antistactory work 
guaranteed. 






Shovel guaranteed against 
® stones. Dirt proof re 
versible brass boxes. , 






ng catalogue 
THE HOOVER-PEOUT CO., Avery, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. 


The names and addresses of these Cash Bayers you can get in full ia 
our monthly U. 8S. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, These cash buyers are 
located throughout the U: States and Canada. Get our Journal 
and write to them, and sell your property yourself. If the buyers” 
@ddresses are not in our Journal,we willrefund your money. Yearly 
subscriptions $1.00, The first Journal may make or.save you Many 
dollara-in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 cents each, 


U.S. Real Estate Journal, 50 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. 


Barb Wire and Wire Nails 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR 30 DAYS 


We ship from New Haven, Ct., or Pittsburg, Pa. 
“Fagle” Barb Wire will measure 148 rods to 100 
pounds, or 220 pounds to one mile. Farmers and 
contractors can save money on all kinds and sizes of 
wire and nails. Write your wants to get close-to- 
cost delivered prices. 


CASE BROS., - - 








-¥ Colchester, Conn. 
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to 35 Cents Per 


Heavies, 
a 


oy —— a Farmar Wa Al wo 


and 








50000-FARMERS 


= Now use Duplex Machines, making Fence 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight at 
ACTUAL COST OF WIRE 
and save profit fence manufacturers extort. 
Why don’t you! Machineon Trial. Catalog free 
Kitseiman Bros. Box D16, Muncie, Ind, 















Nes 
s 


Lh titees 










f is made the height you want, weight to suit rour purpose, 
i whether chickens or horses. Plain or ornamental, one 
a machine makes all styles. Get our wire prices 

' CYCLONE FENCE CoO., 

i Wolly, Mich. Cleveland, -Obio. Waukegea, Ill, 












EVERY DA 





CHEAPEST 


Someone tells us they have bought their last ligh. 
weight wire fence. Why? _ Because it will not dco 
the work, and will not last. Frost is made of large 
size hard spring wire and large size stays. Try it 
The Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Our New 
Portrait Catalog 

















The publishers wish to announce that they have just 
issued a new and revised edition of 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much impro 
and many. portraits of the most eminent scientists 
along the lines of agiiculture and allied subjects have 
been added, including sueh authors as Thomas Shaw, 
W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. 8. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Péter Henderson, Patrick 
Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and 
Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detajled description of the most recent 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultural 
and ‘outdoor life, presenting an unusual variety of 
avuilable literature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any ‘intricete question 


that may present itself. This catalog is as essential to 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
reference and will be sent to all applying for it. 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


2 Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, 














See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


on Editorial Page. 








